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TO THE PIONEER 
By Mabel Hill 


Bronzed with the sun, 

And with the winds of Heaven, 
Roughened by winter's sleet and snow, 
A pioneer, he made his way 

Across Nebraska's plain. 

And built his bridges 

Over rivers, wide and switt. 

He stretched a railroad 

From the East to West 

Across the sandy plains. 


A pioneer! — An engineer 
Who did his work 

And builded better than he knew. 
For little towns sprang up 
Along the way, 

And homes, with children 
Shouting clear and sweet 
With glee and gladness in 
The gardens gay, 

Which soon were blossoming 
Beside the household doors. 


Forgot today 

Among the million folk 
Who live within 

The stretch of the old road 
That sixty years ago 

Was built by him. 

Across Nebraska's plain. 


But there is one 

Whose pride in him is strong 
Whose love for him is true; 
And here today at old St. Luke's 
Upon its walls 

She places for all time 

A bronze memorial to him 

In whom she takes such joy 
And gives much love! 

Her father, dear Paul Hill, 
An engineer —a pioneer 
On far Nebraska's plain. 
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BUILDERS AND OPERATORS OF 
NEBRASKA RAILROADS 


By A. E. SHELDON 


It has become almost a tradition for historians to write 
the history of railroads with the emphasis upon the railroads 
in politics, telling the story of the long struggle between 
the farmers and common folk and the great railroad corpora 
tions. But there are other sides to the history of railroads. 
There is the story of the men who first laid out the routes 
that the iron rails would follow and then threw up grades, 
cut through hills, set ties and rails, bridged rivers and creeks; 
in all kinds of weather and through all sorts of terrain; their 
work complicated by considerations of finance, politics, and 
competitive railroad building. And there is the story of the 
men, from section hand to “ticket scalper”, who kept the 
trains moving. 


This issue presents one of tke most complete collections 
of authentic data on railread (Burlington) construction 
costs, contracts, plans and estimates, bridge building specifica 
tions, early passenger rates, and competitive ticket selling that 
the Society has ever published, and, as far as the Editor 
knows, one of the most extensive that has yet been published. 
With the fine articles by Miss Mabel Hill are reproduced docu- 
ments and records carefuliy selected from the Paul Hill and 
A. W. Kellogg collections. These two valuable collections 
are now safely filed in the Historical Society archives. 


The pioneer experience of Paul Hill in the Potawatomi 
removal of 1837, while unconnected with the railroad con- 
struction documents, is of the greatest importance—a living 
story of the great period of Indian removals that followed 
the inauguration of the Jacksonian Frontier Democracy. 


a ae 











PAUL HILL: REMOVAL OF THE POTAWATOMI 
By Mase. Hit. 


When the great panic of 1837 struck the country Paul Hill 
was a young man of twenty-one who had been spending the 
winter in Hopkington, New Hampshire, where he had attended 
a private school for young men. In Hopkington lived his 
brother, David Hill, who, in 1831, had married Mary Bailey, 
a woman of distinction and family. The financial depression 
was felt even in this New Hampshire village. Paul realized 
that he must go to work instead of finishing his education. 
Just about this time Mrs. David Hill received a letter from 
an uncle by the name of Peterson in West Virginia suggesting 
that both David and Paul go west with him. 

Thus it was that Paul Hill and his older brother left 
New England and went west through Pennsylvania and the 
Allegheny Mountains. There were stationary engines that 
pulled them over the mountains. When they arrived in Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, they found to their dismay that Mr. 
Peterson had left for Cincinnati. He had left a message for 
them to follow, so they pushed on by steamboat to Louisville, 
Kentucky, hoping to find Peterson waiting for them in that 
young city. But again they found he had gone on ahead. 
The two New England men were shocked with conditions in 
the city of Louisville. Stores were open on Sunday and Paul 
wrote in his diary that there were many Jews keeping stores. 
Evidently there was much drinking at the time. 

Next they took a stage for Logansport, after learning 
that Mr. Peterson had pushed on to that town in Indiana. 
As they travelled through the battle ground of “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too”, their experiences were thrilling. At least his 
children found them so when their father recounted the story 
of the journey. 

Peterson was finally found. He had acquired a saw mill 
on the Eel River where there were four frame houses, a land- 
ing office, a tavern owned by one Col. Virgeo and a blacksmith 
shop. But in spite of all Uncle Peterson had to offer, David 
Hill decided at once to leave Logansport and to return to 
Lowell, where his wife was awaiting him impatiently at the 
home of his mother, Mrs. John Hill. 

Note:—This story of early adventure of Paul Hill was pre- 


pared by his daughter from her recollections and from her father’s 
papers. Miss Hill lives in Wellesley, Massachusetts (1937). 


— 
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But young Paul Hill had more adventure in him. He 
stayed on at the hotel and soon became very friendly with 
Lieutenant Sands of the United States Army, who was or- 
ganizing a company to move Indians from South Bend to 
land on the Missouri River. Within three weeks the friendship 
between the two men led to Paul Hill receiving an appoint 
ment as assistant conductor to convey the Potawatomi In 
dians of South Bend across the prairies to Nebraska. Paul 
was given a horse, a servant, and $3.00 a day. 

There were 500 Indians to be moved. A young Captain 
McCabe was made first conductor, and Paul, just twenty-one 
in years, the second conductor. It took a month to organize 
the expedition. Finally they started, pushing on to Niles, 
Michigan, where they camped near Lake Michigan. For forty 
miles they crossed the prairie of Illinois and camped for a 
week en route while they awaited the arrival of one Lieutenant 
Sprague of the United States Army who was bringing to them 
an allotment of blankets which were absolutely necessary to 
the Indians in their new Iowa reservation, and over $6,000 
in money to be distributed amongst them. 

Before they broke camp late one afternoon a horseman 
came dashing across the prairie with the news that Lieutenant 
Sprague had been shot. Great excitement prevailed. Lieu 
tenant Sands, with others, organized a party to push on to the 
scene of the accident, and Paul Hill and McCabe were left in 
charge of the Indians. The sad accident had occurred because 
Lieutenant Sprague’s team had become mired in the mud, 
and in attempting to unload the silver out of the wagon, his 
pistol went off, the ball going through his mouth. 

During the nights the Indians were terribly afraid of 
attacks from other bands of Indians who were less civilized 
and who might at any moment appear across the prairie. 

In fact the Indians were so excited that some of them 
suggested mutiny. But a strange piece of good fortune ar- 
rived. On the horizon there appeared a cloud of dust, and 
aul Hill, in mad haste, mounted his horse and rode in a 
southerly direction, not knowing the meaning of the strange 
dust movement, but hoping that something might develop 
that would break the mutiny and save the lives of the white 
men with him. He found a train of schooner wagons with a 
regular circus company en route to some Mississippi town. 
There were the clown and the tumblers, the trapeze men and 
woman, a snake charmer, and a large exhibit of animals— 
monkeys in particular, and possibly an elephant. (The writer 
cannot remember the exact story.) But for a sum of money 
the circus company were inveigled into pitching their tents 
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and giving a circus performance then and there to the Indians. 
Child-like, the tribe of red men quite forgot their grievances 
in watching the performance. One feature which particularly 
delighted the Indians, was the singing by the clown of the 
song “The Long-Tailed Blue”. 

Then followed the payment of annuities to the Indians 
and the march began again. 

Somewhere upon the expedition ten voung Indian boys 
were taken out of the tribe and sent to Louisville, Kentucky, 
to be educated at the Richard Johnson school. Each of these 
boys was given a name of a white man in the expedition, and 
the young redskin who took the name of Paul Till was given 
$5.00 by him before starting for the school. Alas, the young 
Indian went out and got beastly intoxicated. They had to 
tie and bind him on his return to the camp, throwing him 
into one of the wagons to sleep off his orgy. And that was 
the last that Paul Hill number one ever heard of Paul Hill 
number two! Throughout the whole route white people fol 
lowed the expedition, selling to the Indians the worst kind 
of whiskey, and the conductors, MeCabe and Hill, underwent 
great annoyance from this illicit sale of liquor. 

In Missouri—after crossing the Mississippi at St. Louis 
they found some farms. People from the East had taken up 
land there, and New England folk had brought with them two 
or three apple cuttings, starting orchards and sowing grain. 
They followed a trail through Iowa which was part of the 
Indian Territory at the time. In recounting the story of this 
long journey across the new United States of America, one 
of the outstanding remembrances to voung Paul Hill was the 
fact that the country was all a vast prairie land, trees grow 
ing only on the banks of the rivers. Again and again the 
party met Indians from other tribes, and much to Till’s sur 
prise he found that the Indians from different reservations 
could not understand the language of each other. 

On reaching a river named Chariton, they met with great 
floods, and later snow set in. Lieutenant Sands called his of 
ficers together in council. They must encamp on the banks 
of the river and send to the Government to take the Indians 
from them, At this point Sands asked Paul Hill if he would 
go on a special mission, and Ilill agreed to, if he might have 
an interpreter with him. Lieutenant Sands agreed to stay 
with the Indians until the following spring. They found on 
their appreach to the [Chariton?] river that the shores were 
so muddy that they could not drive their horses into the 
water, so they took off their harnesses and saddles, and pushed 
them into the stream, They cut down cottonwood trees, ent 
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them in eight foot lengths, lashed them together and made 
rafts for themselves and saddles. Thus they crossed the river 
in safety. But by the time they reached the other shore they 
were a mile further down on account of the current. Some 
of the horses were nearly frozen, but they were saddled and 
started for their destination. They reached the Council Bluff 
Indian Agency, [probably the sub-agency opposite Bellevue] 
the following evening. Paul Hill wrote later in a diary, “T 
looked into the Missouri River and I caught impressions of 
its peculiarities. Years afterwards I saw it as an old friend, 
—not changed.” It was just 32 years after, in fact, when 
he saw it again, arriving with an engineering outfit to ferry 
tons of material across it and to build bridges across :!« trib 
utary, the Platte. 

The following day Hill and the interpreter started out 
again, only to learn that Sands was leaving for the East, fear- 
ing that they would be starved out for lack of commissary 
goods. 

Somewhere at this time they met Joseph Smith, the Mor- 
mon leader, who was then living in St. Louis. Smith preached 
a sermon which made a great impression upon the young man. 
During the vears when Paul Hill had attended a private 
school in New Hampshire. he had entertained thoughts of 
becoming a minister himself, but the hard times of the panic 
of 1887, and the need for monev in the home in Lowell. had 
turned aside all hopes of studying for the ministry. But 
throughout his life one reads in his diary references to his 
great interest in men who were able to go out and preach 
the gospel. 

The story of the arrival of the Potawatomi tribe across 
from Omaha, Nebraska, was spoken of very briefly in his 
diary. But vears afterwards, when he told his children of 
the adventure, its hardships. its humorous sides, and _ its 
little tragedies, he always dwelt on the fact, that he, Paul 
Hill. was really the first white man to step upon the ground 
which is now Omaha. 

Tn 1869, when Paul Hill, together with Thomas Doane. 
the brilliant civil engineer from Massachusetts, went west to 
build a railroad from Plattsmonth to Kearney. it was possible 
for him to find the exact camping grounds of his Indians of 
"37. and to trace even the location of certain pegs that were 
driven into the earth when they were setting up their tents. 

On their return from this reservation on the Missouri 
where they left the Indians under the care of a Nebraska 
Agency [Bellevue, and its Potawatomi Sub-Agency across 
the river]. they made their way to Detroit [?] where a re- 
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ception was given them. But before the reception took place, 
Paul Hill writes that he burned his clothes, which were full 
of lice, took a bath, dressed himself in everything new and 
fresh, and at last felt himself a new man. There was a Gen- 
eral Worth at the camp and the party was royally enter- 
tained. Immediately following this unusual demonstration 
of camp hospitality, Lieutenant Sands and Paul Hill sepa- 
rated, never to meet again. Sands evidently headed for Wash- 
ington. Paul Hill stopped at Niles, Michigan, where he was 
very ill with fever an’ ague. Finally he was able to travel 
and he started home by stage and railroad, crossing the Green 
mountains and finally landing in Keene, New Hampshire. 
From there he took a stage coach to Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and his mother’s home. 


So ends the story of one young man who dared in the 
days of depression to do the unusual thing. 
C) 





POTAWATOMI TO SCHOOL. 


(This is an exact reproduction of a hand written document in 
the Paul Hill papers. Note that the list of “aliases” gives the names 
of the white men in charge of the removal of 1837.) 


List of Potawattimine boys sent to the Choctaw Academy this 
lst day of September 1837 by Lewis H. Sands, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Emigration — viz — 


John la Lime 
Awk-koo-nauk-koo-say alias Paul Hill 


Ka-kauk-a-me ” Isaac Shelby Berry 
Joseph Gladue ” John T. Jones 

To pash ” Jchn T. Sprague 

Num ku * Moses M. Scott 
Chi-quen-mo * Joseph Walker 
Ko-kit-te-ah ” Robert Adams McCabe 


Pierre Navarre 

Francis Page 

Laurence B. Bertrand 

Tec-naus-wah ” James Harvey Hook 


Done at Camp Shab-o-na’s Grove, Ill 
70 miles west of Chicago 
this Ist day of Sept. 1837. 


I. B. Duret 
Apt. Superintendent 











FRONTIER LETTERS, 1837-1839 


Sands Answers Attack 


Lieutenant Sands defends himself from criticism of others 
who were on the 1837 expedition, plans to continue conducting 
removal of Indiana and Michigan Indians. This letter was ad- 
dressed to Paul Hill at Chicago, and forwarded back to Logans- 
port, Indiana. 


Farm near Green Castle In- 
Dec 30th 1837 


Dear Paul 
I am at home and suffering under the worst of pains rheuma- 
tism— I have authority from the Dept to visit my home and in 


recpt of authority (sent me some time ago to Fort Leavenworth) 
to bring M Luther Rice back as local interpreter. As respects the 
Indian delegation I have not heard further than I told you I am 
too unwell to think of going on to Washington shortly, but may if 
I get better. My official doings has been sanctioned by the Dept as 
far as heard from. I am this moment in recpt of a letter saying 
that the accounts rendered relative to Indian boys was correct 
As soon as possible I will visit the agency. had you not better 
come to Logansport, I acknowledge the recpt of yours and did an- 
ticipate that charges would be fwd by that scoundrel Isaac S. Berry 
and his friends. That he was a professional Gambler and deterioted 
from the dignity of an officer by his associations in that respect, is 
Known to all the Camp (Men Women & Children) had I reported 
to the Dept his doings, had I reported the doings to Lt Sprague in 
many respects those men could then be clear of the charge of In- 
gratitude And if Maj Scott & Col Durett have aught to say 
against me I am willing to have it in Golden letters recorded in the 
proper place 


I cannot think that they will act unmanly and join my enemies 
to sacrifice me—if they had a friend it was me _ Send all my letters 
to me here untill you hear from me again 


Col Durett & Maj’r Scott were quite friendly with me. We 
joined company at Vincennes and came on to Terre Haute togather. 
They may probably go with me next year again, and you Paul shall 
have a good place. As charges are prefered and I do not know 
what they are, can you send me a letter on the subject. State what 
you know of my official conduct whether right or wrong, so that I 
may forward it to the Dept—Write me forthwith on recpt of this 
if you send me a letter to be fwd to the Dept send it enclosed. 


— 
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Doc Berry cannot injure me. My people know me I could have been 
in Congress this year if I had asked the favor and been at home. 
Profit was elected to the legislature. 
As with me forth-with 
Your Friend 
Lewis H Sands 


Proposal To Return to the Frontier 

These letters are addressed to Hill at Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Both are on the same sheet of paper, folded, wax sealed and ad- 
dressed without an envelope. 

Racine Wisconsin Teritory 
February 23 1839— 
Dear Paul 

Since you left White Pigeon [Minnesota] I have written you 
two letters upon the subject of business, & not hearing from you 
I return I presume that the letters must have misscarraied, be that 
as it may, I am now able to state to you definately the final con- 
clusion of Mr. Howell & myself upon the-matter of a Partnership 
business proposed between Howell, Hill, & Myself. We have upon 
making inquiry—and looking about the country concluded to locate 
at this place & we think with every prospect of success in our 
undertaking. The land is now in market & the country rapidly 
improving—&€ is in need of. goods. We think that you will upon 
examination be much pleased with the location. 

We are now anxious to know of you what amount of money 
you will be able to bring on & at what time you will be here, be 
particular that we may know all the whys & wherefores, that we 
shall not be disappointed in our arrangements in going to N. York 
early in the spring—We have purchased some lots & have a 
building now ready for business. Let me impress upon you an 
early answer, or soon see you which would be much more agreeable. 

Very Respectfully 
Yours. 
Lin[?] Mason 


Racine Feb 23 1839 

Dear Friend Paul 

I suppose you will stare at receiving a line from me Dated 
at this place. I came up here to look about, & we have decided as 
Mason has written. I start for home tomorrow where I hope to 
find a letter from you full of good news. I have been absent about 
four weeks. Paul you must do your D——dst, to raise all the money 
you can and if we can get fairly started there is no mistake but 
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what we can do well. I intend to get here by the first of April, 
and you must come righe here as soon as you can and we will start 
Mason right off East as Early as possible. if you cant get away 
till some time into April it will make us late with our goods 
I have got a first rate chance in the tavern here. It is much 
better house than the one at Pigeon. they give me the rent for 
three years, and a Village Lot to boot, to induce me to come here,— 
I must repeat it raise ali the money you can. 

Yours in the bonds of 

friendship 
D. Howell 

P. S. Write me at Pigeon as soon 
as you receive this DH. 





Central Nebraska Pioneers 


Frederic Babcock, Chicago Tribune travel editor, plans to build 
a sod house in a Chicago suburb. Mr. Babcock reminds the Editor 
of the activities of the Babcock family, 


“__my great uncle, Herman A. Babcock, at one time lived 
in a sod house near Ord. You may have known him when he 
was state auditor, or his son, E. C. Babcock, when the latter 
was deputy state treasurer under Peter Mortensen. I am a 
son of H. E. Babcock of Columbus, the man credited with hav- 
ing conceived the original idea for the Loup River power pro- 
ject. . 


Otoe and Cass County Pioneer 


Miss C. Augusta Robb, Union, sends for a copy of the Magazine 
containing the article “Old Wyoming’’,* 

“My grandfather, F. W. Robb, landed at this port in June, 
1856. My father was only 18 months old. He passed away 
May 21, 1937, having lived his entire life in Nebraska in Otoe 
and Cass counties. . . .The old Robb farm which my grand- 
father preempted in 1860 is 3 miles south of Union in Otoe 
County. A part of it is still in the family. I have copies of 
the patents signed by Abraham Lincoln and James Buchanan.” 


Westward Across Nebraska With the Frontier 


The autobiography of Mrs. Phoebe Journey, nee Allen, of 
Max, printed in the May 27, 1937 issue of the Eustis News is the 
story of the moving Nebraska frontier. Mrs. Journey recalls ex- 
periences in Lincoln in 1868; later in Swanville, Saline County; 
and then Gosper, Furnas, Chase and Dundy counties. 


*Vol. XVII, No. 2. 




















THE BURLINGTON FIRST MAIN LINE 
By D. R. BURLEIGH 


To have a number of eastern terminals for the great trans- 
continental railroad (and secure the support in Congress of 
all the rival cities, wishing to be such terminals), Congress pro- 
vided, both in the original Act of 1862 and the amended Act of 
1864, for land grants to a number of eastern railroads if they 
would build their roads to a connection with the Union Pacific. 
One of the railroads to which aid was given was the Burling- 
ton and Missouri (Iowa). The amended Act of 1864 author- 
ized that company to build its line to a connection with the 
Union Pacific at some point east of the 100th meridian, giving 
them land for a right of way, a land grant of alternate sec- 
tions extending twenty miles on each side, but no bonds. At 
the time of the passage of this act the Iowa company’s line 
extended from Burlington to Ottumwa, Iowa, where construc- 
tion had been held up by the Civil War. After the war, the 
Iowa company rapidly extended its line, reaching the Missouri 
River opposite Plattsmouth at the end of 1869. 

To build from Plattsmouth to a connection with the 
Union Pacific in the neighborhood of Fort Kearny, the con- 
trolling interests of the Burlington and Missouri River Rail- 
road (Iowa) formed a new company, the Burlington and Mis- 
souri River Railroad in Nebraska, to which Congress transfer- 
red the rights and privileges of the lowa Company by resolution 
on April 10, 1869. The new company was incorporated on 
May 12, 1869, its articles filed with the Nebraska Secretary 


of State, May 25, 1869, and formal organization completed at 








Note:—In order to give a better understanding of the short 
articles by Miss Mabel Hill, and the Paul Hill papers from which 
extracts have been selected for presentation in this issue, this out- 
line of the pioneering of the Burlington in Nebraska was prepared. 
The following sources were used: 

Ainsworth, D. H., Recollections of a Civil Engineer, Privately Pub- 
lished. Nebraska State Historical Society Ms File. 
Baldwin, W. W., Corporate History of the Chicago, Burlington and 

Quincy Railroad Company. (By Interstate Commerce Order 

No. 20). 

, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Com- 

pany, Documentary History, 3 volumes, (Chicago, 1929.) 

Hill, Paul, Papers, Nébraska State Historical Society Ms File. 
Keefer, Ellen Eloise. The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy in the 

Early History of Nebraska, 1860-1885, (Thesis, Lincoln, 1929.) 
Morton and Watkins, Illustrated History of Nebraska, 3 vol. (Lin- 

coln, 1905-1913.) 

Nebraska Herald, Plattsmouth, 1869-1872. 
Poor, H. V., Manual of the Railroads of the United States, 1871- 

1874. 
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Plattsmouth, November 15, 1869. Though the officers and 
staff of the Nebraska organization were not the same as those 
of the lowa company, both companies had the same directors. 

Under the supervision of Thomas Doane, Superintendent 
and Chief Engineer, and his assistant, F. W. D. Holbrook, 
the Burlington (Nebraska) began to build from Plattsmouth 
in July, 1869. Construction of any magnitude was impossible 
until the Iowa line reached Pacific Junction, Iowa, opposite 
Plattsmouth. This was officially completed on January 1, 
1870. Even then the engineers and contractors had some prob 
lem of getting material’, since there was no Missouri River 
bridge at this point until 1880. 

In 1870, construction work proceeded rapidly with road 
opened to Lincoln on July 26, 1870, (via Louisville, February 
15; South Bend, April 18; Ashland, May 9; Newton, now 
Havelock, July 6.) A year later the road chose to continue 
west from Lincoln along the south servey? and built to Har- 
vard by December 20, 1871, (via Crete, June 12; Dorchester, 
July 4; Sutton, August 24.) This line was completed when 
the rails met the Union Pacific at Kearney Junction on Sep- 
tember 18, 1872.° 

The outstanding engineering work on this line was the 
construction of the Platte River bridge just east of Kearney. 
The bridge was built by the united efforts of John Fitzgerald, 
contractor, and Paul Hill, construction engineer. Letting of 
the contract for construction of this bridge was reported in 
the Plattsmouth Herald on January 18, 1872, though it ap- 
pears that some preliminary work was done during the win 
ter of 1871-2. Much of the bridge material was shipped to 
Kearney over the Union Pacific. 


1From 1869 to 1871, Paul Hill (as an engineer of the Burling- 
ton Company) seems to have been responsible for securing and 
shipping construction material to end of track. The Missouri River 
transfer was often the most difficult part of this work. 
2The original (north) survey ran up the valley of the West 
Blue through southern Seward County, parallel and near the route 
of the old Steam Wagon Road. The failure of the Burlington to 
proceed on this survey was the cause of an indignation meeting at 
Camden on October 28, 1871, at which it was resolved to force the 
railroad to build on the original survey. For an account of this 
action, see Miss Keefer’s thesis. Considerable information on lines 
of survey is given in Ainsworth’s Recollections. 

The accompanying map (from the Burlington engineering of- 
fice, Lincoln) shows the original Thielsen survey lines and final 
Ainsworth survey, the present line. The records of the change 
of location are presented elsewhere in this issue under “Burlington 
Change of Location.” 

3Dates are official dates given in Baldwin’s Corporate History. 
The actual date of laying track into these towns may be a few days 
earlier. 
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During the period of constructing its main line from 
Plattsmouth to Kearney through Nebraska’s new capital city, 
the Burlington and Missouri in Nebraska secured an Omaha 
connection, and a south feeder line from Crete to Beatrice 
by leasing the Omaha and Southwestern for 999 years on 
July 19, 1871. This was a local company organized by Ne 
braska men to build a line from Omaha to Fort Riley, Kansas, 
by way of Bellevue, Lincoln, and Beatrice. At the time of 
lease this road included twenty miles from Omaha south and 
a few miles out of Crete towards De Witt. The line out of 
Omaha ran through Bellevue and La Platte and continued 
along the north side of the Platte to a point called Cedar 
Island (Sarpy County), where its Lineoln traffie crossed the 
Platte to a point on the Burlington and Missouri called Oma- 
ha Junction. (The Omaha and Southwestern road survey con 
tinued west on the north side of the Platte to a projected 
crossing at Ashland.) 


After the Burlington obtained control of this road they 
continued construction of the Beatrice branch (in the name 
of the Omaha and Southwestern) reaching De Witt on Novem- 
ber 2, and Beatrice on December 22, 1871. They also tore up 
the eight miles of track from La Platte to Cedar Tsland and 
built a bridge across the Platte from La Platte to a connec- 
tion with the Burlington at Oreapolis. This bridge, completing 
the first Omaha and Lincoln direct rail connection, was 
authorized by the Nebraska Legislature by an Act of March 1, 
1871, which also granted 20,000 acres of internal improve- 
ment lands to aid in its construction. John Fitzgerald and 
Paul Hill built this bridge, beginning in the latter part of 
1872. 


4The Omaha and Southwestern Railroad was a combination of 
two railroad promotions; the Omaha, Lincoln and Fort Riley Rail- 
road and the Bellevue, Ashland and Lincoln Railroad, the former 
promoted by Omaha men and the latter by Henry T. Clarke of 
Bellevue. The leading promoters, beside Clarke, were A. S. Pad- 
dock, Enos Lowe, Alvin Saunders and S. S. Caldwell. These men 
were also interested in the Omaha and Northwestern Railroad, a 
similar project, locally promoted to “grab” a part of the half 
million acres of internal improvement lands which the State legis- 
lature had voted to give to any railroad building ten miles;—at 
the rate of 2,000 acres per mile built. This Omaha railroad “ring” 
threw up makeshift lines, and by borrowing rolling stock—used 
in the morning on the O. & S. W., and in the afternoon on the 
O. & N. W.—gave evidence of having operating railroads, thus re- 
ceiving 100,010 acres for the O. & S. W. (though 50 miles were 
never built) and 80,416.24 acres for the 0. & N. W.—Nebraska 
Commonwealth, June 6, 1868; Ainsworth, 17-19; Morton & Watkins, 
341-343; Sheldon, Nebraska, The Land and the People, 408. 
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The present main line of the Buriington from Ashland 
to Omaha was not built until 1886-7, when the Omaha and 
North Platte, a Burlington subsidiary, bridged the Platte at 
Ashland and built the line on the present location, commenc 
ing construction at South Omaha in February and completing 
the road to Ashland on January 3, 1887. Until this date, the 
Burlington main line was the Plattsmouth-Ashland-Lincoln 
line, 


BURLINGTON CHANGE OF LOCATION 


The shift from its original survey line to the present line 
(which, incidentally, worked to the disadvantage of the settlers in 
the northern part of the land grant, and to the advantage of set- 
tlers to the south, both within, and just south, of the land grant 
lines) did not alter the land grant originally made in southeastern 
Nebraska. 

Congress permitted the change by the following Act, ap- 
proved May 6, 1870:* 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Burlington and Missouri Railroad Company, or its assigns, 
in the State of Nebraska, may so far change the location of 
that portion of its li’ 2 that lies west of the city of Lincoln, 
in said state, as shown by the map thereof now on file in the 
general land office of the United States, so as to secure a 
better and more practicable route, and to connect with the 
Union Pacific Railroad at or near Fort Kearney reservation, 
said new line to be located within the limits of the land grant 
made by the United States to aid in its construction: Provided, 
however, that said line shall not be located farther south than 
the southern boundary line of township number seven, in said 
state, and said change shall not impair the rights to, nor change 
the location of the said land grant, and the said company or 
its assigns, shall receive no different or other or greater quan- 
tity of land than if this act had not passed, and no change 
had been made in the located line of said railroad. 


The map here reproduced was certified to the General Land 
Office by the officials of the road: 
Change of location 
State of Nebraska ) 
) SS, 
County of Lancaster ) 

Thomas Doane, of Crete, in Saline County, and 
said State being duly sworn deposeth and says that he is the Chief 
Engineer of the said Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in 

*U. S. Statutes at Large, XVI, 118-i19. 

Note:—The map and certifications of change of location are 
exact reproductions from the General Land Office, now in the 
Burlington real estate office at Lincoln. 
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Nebraska, and that this map shows correctly in connection with 
the lines of the public surveys the change of location of the said 
Railroad as authorized by Act of Congress, and that it is within 
the limits authorized by that act. 
(SEAL) Thomas Doane, 
Chf. Engineer. 
Sworn & subscribed this 18th day of September, A. D. 1871. 
Jas. E. Philpott, 
(SEAL) Notary Public. 


It is hereby certified that Thomas Doane is the chief engineer 
of the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska, and 
that the location of the road, as represented on this map is cor- 
rect and approved by the company; & also that the said portion 
of the said road has been completed and equipped in all respects 
as required by law. 

AL) J. W. Brooks, 
President. 
Attest. 
J. N. Denison, Secretary. 


Boston, Oct. 2nd, 1871 
I, John W. Brooks, President of the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad in Nebraska, do hereby certify that this map indi- 
cates the definite relocation of the Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad in Nebraska, relocated in pursuance of the act of Congress 
approved May 6th, 1870. entitled “An Act to authorize the Burling- 
ton and Missouri River Railroad Company or its assigns to change 
the established line of said road in the State of Nebraska” and 
that the said change has been made by the authority of, and ac- 
cepted by the said company. 
J .W. Brooks, President 
B. & Mo. Railroad Co., 
in Nebraska 
Attest. J. N. Denison, 
Secty. 
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Thomas Doane 


From a biographical outline of Thomas Doane, by F. T. Dar- 
row, is taken the following extract on his Burlington activity: 

“In 1869 he was made Chief Engineer of the B&MR 
Railroad in Nebraska, the ownership of which was largely 
held in Boston. 

In four years he completed 241 miles and instituted steam 
ferry service at Plattsmouth across the Missouri River. 

He also built telegraph line. 

It was he who selected most of the naines for the towns, 
hence so many Massachusetts names such as Dorchester, Har- 
vard, Lowell, ete. 

He made a special study of grades and the road was built 
with a view to great economy. It was exceptionally well 
constructed for prairie country. 

Howe spans and masonry abutments were used on many 
streams. Screw Pile piers were used on two crossings of 
Salt Creek at Ashland. 

Oak ties and good drainage were provided. 

Trees were planted on north side of many cuts as wind- 
break and snow catchers and to demonstrate the forest possi- 
bilities of the country. 

Right of way widths provided for protection of drainage 
along steep slopes of the Platte River.” 

—Ms files, Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Courtesy Burlington engineering office, Lincoln. 


—_— 























Plattsmouth l’rom West 
Top view taken in 1866. 


Lower view taken in 1872 

















PAUL HILL: RAILROAD BUILDER 
By Masev Hin. 


Colonel Thomas Doane of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
founder of Doane College of Crete, and Paul Hill of Lowell, 
Massachusetts were associated together from 1863 to 1866 
building the THoosac Tunnell in western Massachusetts. It 
Was an appointment by the Massachusetts Legislature, where 
Paul Hill had been a representative. When their appoint 
ment terminated Mr. Doane, as chief engineer, and Paul Hill 
as construction engineer, went to Nebraska to build the ex- 
tension of the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad which 
was to be constructed from Plattsmouth to Fort Kearny. 

It may be of interest to open the diary of September 1, 
1869, and read, “Started at 12 noon today for Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska.” and to note that between Boston and Plattsmouth 
his expenses ran to $35.80. This covered Pullman car service, 
hotel bills at Suspension Bridge, Chicago, and St. Joseph, and 
included a carriage from Pacifie [Pacifie Junction, Towa] 
to Plattsmouth. 


Work Begins at Plattsmouth 

In a letter written in October, 1869, Paul Hill tells of 
his activity, “I have been very busy the past week and shall 
be until the river freezes up so that we cannot transport 
longer with the steamer. We are making two trips a day 
now from St. Mary’s, [Iowa] which is 15 miles above here. 
We brought over our first locomotive yesterday, so that we 
can begin laying tracks pretty fast in a few days. You ask 
me what sort of boarding place T have. The best the country 
affords! TI have been boarding at the Platte River House, 
which by the way. is a poor concern, though the best here. I 
still have a bed in my office on the steamer, and T shall live 
altogether aboard there for the present. ‘A life on the ocean 
wave, a home on the rolling deep... Oh, we have so much to 
do before winter, when unless we get very mild weather here, 
we may have to transport for a while on the ice. .” 


Ntorm at Plattsmouth 

In a later letter, written from the office of the Steamer 
President, Hill deseribed a Nebraska thunder storm. “Last 
night when the clouds began to lower, they somehow looked 
very frightful; very dark all afternoon. Suddenly in the eve- 
ning the lightning and thunder and large drops of rain began 
to give warning of what was to come and perhaps the ‘oldest 
inhabitants’ never witnessed the like before. From nine 
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o'clock until three the following morning never did I 
see anything to match it. The sky was darkness itself, but 
with the almost constant flashing of lightning and the dread 
ful roar of thunder now and then, you could catch glimpses 
of the grand scene. Rain came down in torrents, and as 
though this were not enough, hail as large as hen’s eggs came 
with such fury as to break glass in many quarters. Some of 
the cellars in town were completely filled with water, and the 
dining room of the Brooks House where Mr. Doane boards 
at present, was filled to the ceiling, there being 8 feet of water 
in it at one time. We were completely drowned out on the 
boat, but all’s well that ends well.” 
Pioneer Plattsmouth Church Honors Hill 

During this first year of engineering in Nebraska, Mr. 
Doane and Paul Hill spent the greater part of their time at 
Plattsmouth. Plattsmouth was evidently a very advanced 
town, a town of distinction in the west. One of the fine in 
fluences of the place was St. Luke’s Church (which still carries 
on the work of the Episcopal diocese). Here Plattsmouth citi- 
zens found a spiritual home where they might worship God 
and bind themselves together in the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ. Just what aid Hill gave to this pioneer Church is 
unknown, but evidently he was of some service in the parish 
of St. Luke, for on his return home he brought with him a 
beautiful New Testament, a gift from St. Luke. Upon the 
title page of this embossed leather book these words in a large 
flowing hand were written: 

“The Church’s 
Glad Welcome 


to 

Her Earnest Son 
Who 

Flies to her relief 
In 


The ‘Far West’ 
St Luke’s Parish 
Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska 
Xmas 1869.” 

In 1929 a bronze tablet was placed in St. Luke’s Church 
in memory of Paul Hill as a reminder that once upon a time 
he was there in the “Far West” and that his aid was sufficient 
to warrant remembrance by the Plattsmouth parish. 

Platte River Bridges 

In 1872, Paul Hill, together with John Fitzgerald, built 

bridges across the Platte River, one at Kearney and another 
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at La Platte. These bridges withstood the floods of the great 
river until long into the new century, according to reports of 
engineers who have come from the west and spoken of the 
enduring strength of these bridges.* 


Poetry to Nell Land 
Even before Doane and Hill arrived in Nebraska to build 
the Burlington extension to Kearney the railroad was adver- 
tising the new country and the new lands which were to be 
opened. Among Paul Hill’s papers is a pamphlet published 
in 1867 giving full particulars of the Towa and Nebraska 
lands. These books were issued by the land department of 
the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Company and 
used poetry to mingle emotional quality with the hard busi 
ness of selling railroad land. On the first page there was a 
quotation from the poet Whittier. On the same page there 
is also a statement, “It will be found worthy of careful exami- 
nation,” meaning the booklet, not the poem. 
Here are the two verses: 
“T hear the tread of pioneers of Nations yet to be: 
The first low wash of waves where soon shall roll a 
human sea. 


The rudiments of empire here are plastic yet and 
warm ; 

The chaos of a mighty world is rounding into form.” 
During the two or three years that Doane and Hill were 
in Nebraska, both men naturally purchased tracts of lands 
which were offered by the company. Mr. Doane bought much 
of the acreage in the town of Crete, Beatrice and other town- 

ships. 


ilphabetical Towns 

Some of the towns on this Burlington line were named 
by Mr. Doane himself. They ran alphabetically: Crete, Dor- 
chester, Exeter, Fairmont, Grafton, Harvard, Inland, Juniata, 
Kenesaw, Lowell. Doubtless Lowell was named for Paul 
Hill’s city in Massachusetts, to which, when he was a boy of 
ten his family had moved, from his birth place in the old town 
of Billerica, Massachusetts. 


Nebraska Memories 
With the return of Paul Hill to Lowell, his relationship 
with Nebraska ended with the exception of tax bills for land 
in Ashland, Nebraska. Unfortunately his investments in land 
were not as financially successful as Mr. Doane’s. After a 
*Editor’s note:—Burlington records indicate that these bridges 
were first repaired, and later rebuilt, within the next two decades. 
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quarter century of taxation, the last of his Nebraska interests 
was sold for $200.00. But somehow Nebraska was the land 
of romance to his family. They loved to think that their 
father had pioneered in 1837 and that he had helped to open 
up the country by his work there from 1869 to 1872, So it 
was with real regret that there passed out of their lives the 
annual tax bill for the Ashland farm! 


EXTRACTS FROM PAUI. HILI. LETTERS AND DIARIES 
Compiled by Manev Hinw 


September 3, 1869. “Chicago does not look very much as it 
did in 1837. I should never know it was the same place.”’ 

October 10, 1869. “We are looking for Mr. Holbrook’s [As- 
sistant Engineer of the Burlington and Missouri in Nebraska] re- 
turn. “This is a great country for railroading. There are any 
quantity of roads building and projected to be built. However, 
things move slowly here—everything has to be done at arms’ length, 
an ugly river to cross, a long distance to any place of account, noth- 
ing to work with, so it takes a long time to get our things together 
here. The bridging of rivers is troublesome, yet it is an easy place 
to build railroads and this country will be a wonderful farming 
country in 50 years. Being full of railroads, the products of the 
farms can be readily brought to market. The richness of the lands 
must make it the most desirable farming country in the world.” 

October 31, 1869. “We are very busy now getting material 
over the river. We are hoping that the road from Pacific will be 
finished in the course of 10 days. Then we shall only have to ferry 
across the river instead of going to St. Mary’s. It is very pleasant 
going up there in pleasant weather. You would enjoy it. Seeing 
the flocks of ducks and wild geese which fill the bars of sand in the 
river. Our srortsmen in the East would have a fine time if they 
were here. We have a great many large steamboats from St. Louis 
coming here in the course of a week. You will see by the papers of 
a large steamboat burnt on the Mississippi last week with the loss 
of a great many persons.” 

November 17, 1869. “Office of the Steamer President.! I shall 
have to go without my turkey dinner tomorrow (Thanksgiving Day), 
I fancy, as I have not seen one since I came into this country. 
People here do not live by eating so much as by drinking, and as I 
do not indulge, I expect a poor show of a dinner tomorrow.” 


1Editor’s note:—Miss Hill writes that her father’s diary of 
1869-70 refers to William Martin as cook on the President. He 
was paid September 18, 1869, $40.00 a month. In March, 1870, 
John Shelter was cook. 


—_—_—_—____. 
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June, 1870, St. Louis, Mo. “The country through which |! 
passed in coming here, was beautiful. | think Missouri as a stat 
is far ahead of lowa or Nebraska.” 

January 15, 1871. “The ride down the Ohio River from Cin 
cinnati to Lawrenceburg was perfectly splendid. The Ohio bottom 
is narrow, from one half to one mile wide before coming to the 
Bluffs, which are covered with grape vines, fine houses, large fields 
of corn. In summer it must be grand.” 

March 7, 1871. “It is warm and pleasant here as | sit writing 
here in my office on the boat, which lies on the east side of the river. 
The doors are all open and men sitting out on deck with their coats 
off. One would think summer had come indeed. We are lying just 
at the mouth of the Platte River, and having a fine display of fire 
works along the bottoms of the river where there is a (wiry?) last 
growth of heavy grass which stands through the winter, but the 
weather has been so fine it has become quite dry and makes a fine 
display now on fire.” 

June 8, 1871. “As I write, we are having a frightful thunde 
and lighting storm, rain and hail pouring down in great fury. And 
to add to our anxiety, we are having a great flood in the rivet The 
water in the river has risen five feet in the last 36 hours. In all 
making the river at least 10 feet higher than in the winter. We 
have been working very hard all day trying to save our landings.” 

September 10, 1871. “Captain Butt is sick at Burlington which 
makes it harder for Mr. Brown and myself. By the way, Henry D 
Brown, my clerk, is a very fine man and one whom I like very much.” 

November 12, 1871. “I have been to church where I stood 
sponsor or God Father for two children, a Mrs. Simpson’s little baby 
girl and a Mrs. Wheeler’s baby boy. Captain Butt is better. I am 
in hopes to be relieved somewhat of so much duty. We are pushing 
our road along quite fast, and I shall probably get the most of it 
done by the first of December.” 

Plattsmouth, Neb. “On board the Steamer President with my 
friend H. D. Brown, Jan. 11, 1872."" “We, Mr. Fitzgerald and my 
self, have just closed the contract for building the bridge at Ft 
Kearny. James Sully did not meet me in Boston as I hoped he 
would. Henry and I want him back on the boat as soon as he can 
come.” 

Undated, 1872. ‘I am sorry that we are not in condition to be 
at work on our bridge, for the weather is most beautiful here. It 
will take 15 or 20 days yet before we can get to work driving piles. 
We have just let the job to some carpenters in this place, (Platts 
mouth) to go out to Kearney and build us first and foremost a 
boarding house to be 30 x 14 feet with an ell 42 x 14. The ell will 
be a story and a half high. The main house of 30 x 14 will be used 
as a dining room and the room 14 x 14 will serve as the kitchen 
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The middle room will be for the cook and the end room I shall use 
as a sleeping room and an office.” 

Mar. 8, 1872. On my return I found that the men had been 
idle all the time I was away on account of the water and the ice. 
The weather today is awful. No man can work on account of the 
cold wind blowing like a gale.” 

Aug. 4, 1872. “If you were with me dear George I think we 
would go for a little time on a buffalo hunt, as there are a great 
many of them now within 20 miles of us. A good many pirties go 
out from this neighborhood every week A large party o1 Indians 
passed here 5 weeks ago and some few scattering Indians have been 
killed within a few miles of us. Only think of seeing a herd of 
wild buffaloes numbering 80,000 to 100,000! Would not that be a 
sight worth seeing!”’ 

Sept. 8, 1872. “I wish you and the children could have been 
here today. There have been about a thousand Pawnee Indians 
here all day. I have been with them most of the time. They look 
so dirty and miserable I pity them. They have been on a buffalo 
hunt which proved very successful. They have great amounts of 
dried buffalo meat packed on their ponies. They have a great many 
ponies and some of them are very good. The squaws are horrible 
looking and they are ugly and they do most all of the work, and 
they are dreadfully dirty. Still I have enjoyed the sight as some- 
thing new and to be remembered. They look so picturesque on the 
march. As far as the eye can reach you see them, some leading 
ponies others riding, others walking. Their ponies are loaded with 
all they can bear up under. And on top of everything else from 
one to 3 little pappooses are sitting, looking so funny.” 

Dec. 11, 1872. “The cars are running regularly now over our 
bridge today.2 It is all right! Yours in love, Paul Hill.’ 


2Editor’s note:—This would appear to be the La Platte bridge. 


CONSTRUCTION LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
(Exact reproduction from Paul Hill Papers) 


Railroad Ties From Missouri 
PATEE HOUSE 
J. H. BAGWILL, Proprietor, 
St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 20, 1869. 

My dear Belinda 

As I have a few moments before bed-time, I will just write 
a few lines letting you know how I am today. I came to this place 
last night, arriving at 1 h 15 m a.m. took breakfast at 6 a. m. 





























Lincoln Burlington Station in Seventies 


Started up the river 16 miles in a freight train, and then walked 
about 10 miles in the woods on the bank and in the bottom lands 
of the Nodaway river. One of the rivers which I crossed thirty two 
years ago. I think you will remember of hearing me speak of the 
Nodaway—My business to day was looking after timber for ties. 
St. Joe where I am stoping tonight is quite a city some thirty 
thousand inhabitants. I have met here a Mr. Hopkins Supt. of the 
St. Joe & Council Bluffs R. R. He is a very gentlemanly man. Son 
of President Hopkins of Williamstown. I shall start for Plattsmouth 
at 2h a.m. You see that we travel by night in this fast country. 
I expect to get back tomorrow morning at 9 h a. m. Oh how soon 
Christmas will be here, and find me a long way from you and the 
dear ones. Love and kisses to them all. Yours (7) 
Paul Hill 


Contract for Ties 

AN AGREEMENT, made at Saint Joseph, in the State of 
Missouri, this 29th day of January A.D. 1870, by and between, 
Henry Baker, of Osborn, in the State of Missouri and the Burling- 
ton and Missouri River Railroad Company in Nebraska witnesseth, 
The said Henry Baker agrees to furnish and deliver in or on cars 
in St. Joseph, in the state of Missouri FIFTY THOUSAND RAIL- 
ROAD TIES, which ties are to be in accordance with the following 
specifications: 


_— 
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All of the ties to be of white or burr Oak, each one of the 
ties to be eight (8) feet long, and six (6) inches thick: all of the 


ties to be hewed to a uniform thickness, hewed smoothly and out of 


wind: the flattened surface no where to be less than six (6) 
inches wide and to average at least eight (8) inches wide. The 


ties are all to be of sound timber and not split at the ends:—to 


be in every respect first class ties. And are to be delivered in the 
following three months from this date. Say. Fifteen Thousand 
(15000.) in the month of February, Fifteen Thousand (15000.) in 
the month of March, and the balance Twenty Thousand (20000) 
in the month of April. The said Henry Baker agrees to deliver 
the sald ties as above specified, and the said Railroad Company 
agree to pay the said Henry Baker Seventy (70) cents a piece for 
said ties; the said payments to be made in the following manner: 
For each and all of the ties received in the month of February, 
to be paid for on or before the fourth (4th) day of March, and for 
each and all the ties received in the month of March, on or before 
the fourth day of April and for the ties received in April on or 
before the fourth day of May 
IN WITNESS whereof the respective parties hereto have set 

their hands the year and day first above written 

Henry Baker, 

Paul Hill for 

B.&M.R.RR in Neb 


Lincoln Celebrates Arrival of Rails 
Plattsmouth Neb 
August 10, 1870 
Dear Child 
Yours of the 2d was duly rec’d. In answer I have to thank 
you for it, as it is so comforting always to get letters from home, 


it shortens the weeks so much too when I can know, what you all 


are doing at home. I think | told you a few weeks ago that we 
had got our road into Lincol! Yesterday was set apart for a 
free blow on the road. The Lincoln people got up a dinner and 


ball for the occasion. We ran two trains each way, free to all who 
wished to go, and the result was that we carried about one thousand 
persons into Lincoln yesterday I went out on the morning train, 
arriving at 3 P M We were met at the depot grounds and the 
officers of the road were taken in carriages and taken to a new 
hotel, which was just opened the day before, which we found very 
comfortable. We dined at 10 P.M. after which the ball was to 
commence. Holbrook & myself not wishing to join the dance, took 
an engine and car, and at 12 midnight, started for Plattsmouth 
where we arrived this morning at 3 A M. Fred, what should you 
think of seeing a city of two thousand inhabitants out on a great 
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(level?) prairie where you could not see any thing but earth & 
sky, that had been built within three years. Lincoln is not quite 
three years old yet. Still she is a fine looking city with a good 
many fine private buildings as also the state buildings which add 
much to the place—Since I began writing this, I have had the 
pleasure of reading yours of the 5, which I will answer in a day 
or two. Fred, dont for mercy sake give up going out of doors if 
you once more get Measels I shall be sorry enough. Do keep out in 
the air and sun. You can ride some every day——at any rate in the 
-ar—and some in the country with a horse. But dont for pity sake 
say that you are going to stay in the house. 
I met our friend Dr. Smith in Lincoln yesterday. He was very 
anxious about you. He is very sanguine about your getting help, 
if you will only try his medicine (fairly?) 

Why don’t Annie’ write me? 

Now be sure Fred and keep out of doors in the air and sun. 
Not stay in the house any more than you possible can hefp 

Your father in love 
Paul Hill 

Rock Ballast 


Account of Rock del’d A gy 20th 1870 


by Steamer Gallatir 21 Loads 
™ President 18 
Total + 7 or 1560 C. vds 


Between Nos 13 & 14 s Load 320 yd 
“ . 14 & 15 l a id” 


a 7 15 & 16 1 164 
‘7 ‘ 7& 18 1 ” 10 
” 19 & 20 l ; 1( 
” “ 21 & 22 j 160 
" 23 & 24 20 
re ‘ 25 & 26 y 0 
si - 27 & 28 l 10 
- saa 29 & 30 4 x0 
’ 1560 


Work of Men a $2.00 pr day $1403.00 

ios ” Horses a 3.00 pr pair 114.00 
Cost of Powder a $6.00 pr keg. 114.00 
Wear of Tools (say) 25.00 


Cost of 1560 Cubie yds $1656.00 


about $1.06 pr yard 
Clark 


























Plattsmouth in 1870 


o marks the Burlington yards. x marks the Eaton home on 
Second Street, where Paul Hill attended a wedding celebration. 
The line across the top of the small white frame store building 
indicates the main street. 


Bridges to Span Nebraska Streams 


BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD 
IN NEBRASKA 


Office of Chief Engineer 
Plattsmouth, June 29 1871 
Paul Hill Esq 
Dear Sir, 
Cars a/a/5, 891, 351, 80E marked No. 1 is 80 Ft Span 
Bridge for Sta 3193 + 25. — 
Cars / 125, 3/17, 1a/27 Marked No 3 is 80 ft. span Bridge for 
Sta 3310 + 10 — 
Cars 5/3, 955 are for Bridge at 3287 marked No. E — 
Please let me know when these are transferred 
Yours 
F.W.D.Holbrook 
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Trains Run to Harvard 
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To Take Effect Wednesday. December 20, 19871. 









































4 2 i. 
WESTWARD. 3.5 22 EASTWARD. 
Sea -- 732 STATIONS. 
Train No. 3./Train No. 1/-*= = Train No. 2. Train No. 4 
| MINED. SENGER z & PASSENGER! MIXED j 
4: 444. me. leave. 1 @ j...PLATTSMOUTH....... | 5.45 pow arrive.) 9002. m. arrive 
}. 5.35 @ |. OMAHA JUNCTION... 12 0 S20 
4 625 Is .. LOWISVILLE . 74 ' 
653 28 |... SOUTH BEND-.... 7.2 <4 
1 34 i . ASHLAND....... 25 
, 8.15 ‘ 7 .. GREENWOOD 2.00 } 
4 54 WAVERLY...... 
NEWTON. ..... 
LINCOLR .... 
. LINCOLN p. ue. arsix 
< DENTON ‘ 
HIGHLAND ‘ mana 
$29 3 20 , 9 20 3 30 boas 
9.30 3 30 i CRETE 9 20 3 20 ar 
DORCHESTER " 
WATRE STATION 
WATHR STATION 
1140 VAIRMONT 
P22 GRAFTON 
115 WATER STATION... 
4 HARVARD ave 
3 ‘ 45 W. AR 930 
320 i { 
3 30 CRETE 1 ‘$0 
es ‘4 DE WHIT 
i BEATRICE ' a. m. leave 
Full faeod ¢ 
“Only M i} 
Only wi S 
Nhe tine " ro nates slower than t} t (Hieaga, 
F.W.D-HOLBROOK. THOMAS DOANE, 
Anxt. Eng. @ A Chief Bagineer & S tendent, 
Kearney Bridge Estimates 
(The following letter from the Plattsmouth office was un- 


signed.) 
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‘aul Hill 
If you intend to bid on Platte River Bridge as Mr. Doane re- 
quested the following notes may assist you—The piles go twenty 
(20) ft into the sand take 100 blows and go a little over two (2) 
inches at a clip on an average 
Allowing three (3) blows per minute for the driver and that you 
drive three (3) hours a day steady (a good deal of time is wasted 
in setting up etc) you have with a single engine about five (5) piles 
driven per day—Allow $10 per day for use of engine and driver, 
34 for team and $2.00 for 6 men say $15—$5 for Foreman you 
have $34 for 5 piles driven—being nearly $7 a pile—On this basis 
I think $10 a pile would give a fair profit being 50 cts per foot 
absolutely driven into the grounnd and I think would be considered 
reasonable by Mr. Doane. 


The pine work such as caps and stringers will be easy and nice 
work and can be done cheaply—lI think Mr. Doane would consider 
any were from $56 to 365 per M Ft reasonable or if the Co. fur- 
nished the timber $26 to $30 per M—This supposing this pine tim- 
ber be sent eut over our Road—The timber costing say $20 in 
Burlington and frt to Platts $10 making $30 net—If timber has 
gone up lately perhaps you could get $65 per M in the work- 
lron work should be about & cts for cast and 11 ects for wrought 
ron per lb. 
If trimming piles is paid for separately $1.50 per pile would pay 
well—-$1 being general price East in Iowa 
For putting in braces and Girders of oak Co (fwding?) the material 
I presume it is worth about $10 or $12 a (truss?) 
There is supposed to be about 700 piles 

250,000 M Ft Stringers 

32,000 M ”’ (Fenders?) 

10,000 M ” Spread Blocks and_ plank 


say 320,000 M ” Timber 
Whole cost of bridge probably will be about $60 000 
I dont want this to go out of your possession should prefer to 
have you copy anything you want in it and then destroy 
Your best way of getting this I think would be to have yourself 
or partner if you have one talk the matter over with Mr. Doane 
and settle upon what is fair—-You have my best wishes for your 


success 


Doane’s estimate of cost of Keart ey bridge, 


} 


Cost of piles at Ft. Kearney [Kearny] supposing 10 will go upon 
a car, each 30 feet long: 
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The cost at Missouri river of white oak piles pr foot "40 
Transfer over Missouri river at Omaha $10. 
Freight over Union Pacific RR 55. 
Teaming from Kearney Sta. to the River $1.50 
($2.00)* each 15. 
10 piles 30 feet long 300 ) ( "27 
Cost per running foot at Bridge "67¢ 
Four piles 30 feet long a’ 67 cts $ 80.40 
One pile _ oe aa 16.75 
Driving 5 piles each 20 ft into ground 100 a’ 50¢ (60)* 50.00 
Oak cutwater 10 feet long a’ say 50¢ 5.00 
Girders & braces 16% x 2 + 10's x 2 54 feet & 25¢ 13.50 
Labor (estimated) each counted 18 of them at 75 13.50 
Capping piles, 4 of them & fitting two ends of cut water—6 
a $1.50 9.00 
Pine Cap—300 feet a’ 50 15.00 
Iron & putting in (Iron at cost) * 20.00 
Total for pier main channel $223.15 
Cost of other piles: 
Four piles 30 feet long a’ 67 cts 80.40 
Driving 4 piles each 20 feet into ground--80 ft a’ 50¢ 40.00 
Braces 33 feet long a’ 25¢ 8.25 
Labor on each counted 75¢ 8 of them 6.00 
Capping piles 4 of them a’ 1.50 6.00 
Pine cap 300 feet a’ 50 15.00 
Iron & putting in say 10.00 





Total for pier in inferior channel $165.65 


Number of piers in main channel, 900 feet wide being 20 feet apart 


centre to centre equal 45 a’ 223.15 (231.65)* $10,041.75 
Number of piers in inferior channels 4000-900—-3100, 
piers being 20 feet apart equal 155 a’ $165.65 25,675.75 


$35,717.50 
Nothing of this would be required before January Ist next & can be 
spread I should say over 3 months of time. 
The top work can go on then when you choose & will cost something 
as follows: 


256 M pine stringers a’ $60. put together 15 360. 
10 ” ” spread blocks a’ 60. 600. 
30” ” plank a’ 60. 1 800. 


Editor’s note:— Pencil notations. 
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32” ” fenders 6 x 8 a’ 60. 1 920. 
Iron work say 3 000. 
Cost of top work ready for ties $22,680. 

Cost of bottom work including cap 35,717. 
$58,397. 


I think the above wiil give a very near approximate to the cost of 
bridge from the data now in my possession. 
Truly yours 
Thomas Doane 
Chf Engr &c. 
(make model 2 feet long—)* 


Section of pier of proposed Platte River Bridge at Kearney. 
Seale 3 feet to afi inch 





Section of pier of proposed Platte River Bridge 
at Kearney. 









































“8 














The oak girders & braces should be put on to both sides of the 
piles, & the triangle A B C should also be planked up on both sides 
with 3 inch oak plank— 


*Editor’s note:—Pencil notations. 
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Construction of Bridge Begins—Board Bill 
Kearney Stations Jan 3lst/1872 
Fitzgerald and Hill 
To Chas. Walker Dr 


To Board Wm Butterfield. Jan 25th—Feb 11th 12 37% 
‘a ‘4 Sam. Cole o ‘i 12 37% 
” - Herb. Wake ” - 12 37% 
- “ John Ryan ” - 12 37% 
? ” John Patrick ” 24th— ” 12 95 
” ” Richard Weldon ” 25th 8 57 
- - Wm Remington 6 19 
“ ” Frank Clawson 2 38 
” “4 Geo. Clawson 2 38 
" = Peter Ellisen 2 38 
” P. B. Murphy & Men 54 32 
” " Wm Adams 1 60 
1 


ad a4 Isaac Gochnor 20 


141 47 


Rec d Amt. One Hundred Forty One & 47/100 Dollars 
Mary A. Walker 


Construction of Bridge Begins—Murphy Bill for Boarding House 
Bridge House Sec. 185 B. and M. in Neb. 
: Feb. 15th 1872 
Fitzgerald and Hill To 
P. B. Murphy Dr. 


Building Boarding House as per contract 270.00 
Building Engine House 10.50 
Work on sleeping Bunks, up Stairs 6.00 
Extra partitions and doors 0.00 
Three dining Tables, and Six seats 9.00 
Two tables, Stand, and bunks for Office 6.00 
Cup-board for Kitchen 2.00 
Two bunks in Bed-room 1.50 
Fourteen feet tin Valtey 2.25 
~ $307.25 
Jan 22nd Credit by four car fares from Omaha 
to Kearney 57.40 
Jan. 24th Hotel Bill at Omaha 3.20 
Jan. 31st Credit by Cash 20.00 
Feb. 9th os za *» 11.70 
Feb. llth ” ss ” 10.00 
Charles Walker’s Board Bill 54.32 
Mrs. O Keefe’s ” for self 3.36 
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Feb. 15th Credit by cash 47.27 








Balance Due $100.00 
(Duplicate) 


Extract from Freight Charges for Bridge Material 
Fitzgerald & Hill 275 


To BURLINGTON & MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY 
IN NEBRASKA, Dr. 
Oct 25, 1872 
For your proportion of 
freight on piles ete for 
K Bridge—as per statement|| 
herewith— | | 7380). 47 


| 


| 





i] 


oe | 











Cr K Bridge 





Received Seven thousand three hundred eighty 47/100 Dollars, 


in full for the above Account. 
Date Dec 30 1872 William C. Brown 


(The original intention to present extracts from the itemized 
statement which totaled the $7,380.47, given in bill No. 275 above, 
was not carried out because of composition difficulties. The item- 
ized statement of five pages was in longhand, and gave date of 
shipment, freight car number, item shipped—piling, coal, lumber, 
engine, bolts, and machinery—freight charged, over the Union Pa- 
cific, and divided each item between Fitzgerald and Hill, and a 
J. H. Burkholder. The freight bill totaled $12,389.27 of which 
$5,008.80 was charged to Burkholder and $7,380.47 to Fitzgerald 
and Hill.) 





Burlington Presents Bill For Supplies and Advances 
(Note that someone has indicated which charges are for the 
La Platte bridge, and that these were deducted to make the 
computation for the Kearney bridge only.) 
Fitzgerald & Hill Dr To 
THE BURLINGTON & MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY IN NEBRASKA 
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1872 
Feb 19 For bill rendered No 257 61 10 
29 46 153 77 
Mch 30 258 315 47 
Apr 30 95 10 52 
= ” 96 177 00 
” “a 97 110 50 
- ” 259 145 57 
” ” 260 132 00 
May 31 261 36 25 
" * 262 134 20 
= ” 263 4 05 
Jun 19 For advance Cash 4000. 
30 ” pill rendered No 264 225. 53 
July 2: ” advance Cash 10000 00 
31 ” pill rendered No 265 97 79 
Aug 31 ” 266 924 79) 
24 ™ 267 133 50 
Sep 30 - 268 335 71 
- - “i 269 166 79 
oe - 270 161 20 }+La Platte 
- an 271 56 25 
Oct 16 sid 242 81 70 
11 ” Advance cash 1000 
al 
25 =” bill rendered 275 7380 47 25844.16 
‘ = = sad 299 586.98 
Dec. 28 ™ - ” 381 14457.50 
40888 64 
Mar 1 ” advance (Baum & Long?) 18265 92 
Dec 18 = ” ” 1371.17 
60525 73 
Deduct as per back 2859 94 
57665.79 


Oct 25/72 
Deduct La Platte Bills as follows—[From back of statement] 


266 924.79 
267 133.50 
268 335.71 
269 166.79 
270 161.20 
271 56.25 
242 81.70 
Advance 1000. 


2859.94 
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Union Pacific Switching Fee 
(Charge is for cars of material destined for the La Platte 
bridge which were switched to Omaha and Southwestern tracks 
at Omaha) 
Ey 323 
Fitzgerald & Hill 


TO BURLINGTON & MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY 
IN NEBRASKA, Dr. 





For paid U. P. RR for transferring cars from their 

track to our as per statement—viz—30 cars 

@ 2 00 60.00 
CrCcFEO&S W 








Received Sixty Dollars, 
in full for the above Account. 
Date Jan 1, 1873 William C Brown 


Chicago Fire 


The following letter, in the Hill Collection, was dated at Chi- 
cago, October 14, 1871. 


Dear Fred. 


What shall I say to you from this dreadfully doomed city. 
Chicago only a few days ago. One of the proudest cities in the 
world. Today in ashes. Yesterday I saw the sadest sight of my 
life. Twenty five hundred acres of land covered with the debris 
of what was only a few days since beautiful buildings. You have 
no idea. You cannot have an idea of the terrible destruction of 
the place. I rode some six hours among the ruins yesterday. Today 
shall attend to business, if I can get round on account of the rain 
which by the way is a blessing, as water is so much needed. I saw 
Huntie [iHunter?] for a moment yesterday. His place of business 
was burned together with every body else’s. He has not opened 
his safe as yet. So does not know what his loss is. Mr. B—(?) his 
partner, is feeling pretty gloomy. I shall see Huntie [Hunter?] 
again today. I shall spend Sunday here and will write again to- 
morrow. 

Much Love to all I remain 


Your father in love 
Paul Hill 


Eda E. Romberg, principal of Scribner High School, is writing 
a thesis on the history of Dodge County. 








EARLY RAILROAD PASSENGER BUSINESS 


COMMISSIONS AND SCALPING 


Fred D. Cornell, secretary of the Scottish Rite, Lincoln, re- 
calls the days of cutthroat passenger competition, and has a col- 
lection of railroad material as supporting evidence. The collection 
was made by his father, D. E. Cornell, pioneer General Ticket 
Agent of the Kansas Pacific. Rare photographs taken along the 
K. P. right-of-way during the Seventies and a stack of about 
120 railroad, stage and steamboat passes, 1877-1880, are outstand- 
ing relics. 

Among the passes is one signed W. K. Vanderbilt, 2nd V. P., 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. The unusually 
long names of railroad companies, indicating combination of local 
lines, is well illustrated by the thirteen word title: Cincinnati, 
Sandusky and Cleveland, and Columbus, Springfield and Cincinnati 
and Findlay Branch Railroad. Stage passes include the National 
Mail Company and Southwestern Stage Company, and the Colorado 
Stage and Express Company. One bit of cardboard gives free 
passage on steamboats of the Missouri River Packet Company. 
Most of the “annuals” are for the year 1877. 

Fred D. Cornell followed in his father’s business, becoming 
a Kansas City ticket agent in 1889, in a period when it was “a 
wonder there was any passenger business’, since every business 
man, shipper, politician and newspaper man had an annual pass. 
Commissions 

Competition for ticket sales to the rest of the traveling 
public was active, even fierce. Commission circulars, confidential 
offers, and general advertising were sent to all ticket agents in 
an effort to get passenger traffic. All agents received commissions 
from other lines for sale of continuation tickets over that particu- 
lar railroad. A Lincoln agent selling a ticket to New York, might 
give the passenger a ticket to Omaha and then give him tickets 
(or orders) on the eastern roads paying the best commissions, thus 
earning a commission of perhaps $3.00. Agents were required, 
of course, to sell the first ticket on their own line, but they sold 
enough tickets on other lines to earn about as much in commissions 
as they did in salary from their own company. 

Attempts tc route passengers in such a way as to get the 
largest commissions caused many humorous situations. A true 


Editor’s note:—This discussion of ticket sales was prepared 
by D. R. Burleigh from information supplied by Fred D. Cornell 
and H. P. Kauffmann as an »xplanation of the documentary ma- 
terial printed in the following pages. 


—39— 
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story is told by H. P. Kauffman, Burlington ticket agent, Lincoln; 
vouched for by Mr. Cornell. 

A man came in to the Lincoln Missouri Pacific office and asked 
for a ticket to Los Angeles via the Denver and Rio Grande and 
Southern Pacific. Instead of sending the customer over to the 
Burlington office the Missouri Pacific agent, seeing commissions 
from three roads, calmly sold him a ticket over the Missouri Pa- 
cific to Omaha, a Burlington ticket from Omaha io Denver, and 
the other tickets to reach California. The passenger rode from 
Lincoln to Omaha. There he changed to the Burlington which, of 
course, brought him back to Lincoln. The passenger’s fury when 
he heard the brakeman shout Lincoln, a city he had left a day 
before to go to California, can be well imagined. 


Rate Wars 

Fred Cornell recalls that tremendous rate wars from 1870 
to 1900 caused rates as low as a $3.00 round trip ticket to Chicago, 
and believes fares were as low as $1.00 for a Chicago trip. Bidding 
on a football excursion trip to Minneapolis when Nebraska played 
there in the early 1900’s produced a round trip rate of $3.00. These 
prices were offered by the companies. A regular agent would not 
usually give any rebate (from his commission) on ticket fares, 
except for a party of perhaps three or four traveling quite a dis- 
tance, and then there might be a contest between agents to see who 
would give the largest rebate. 


Scalping 

Competition was not limited to the regular ticket sales offices. 
Every terminal city had “scalpers’’ who sold at cut rates. Cornell 
recalls a stretch of Union Avenue in Kansas City with 30 to 40 
scalping offices—each with barker (or buttonholer) out in front. 
Two of Lincoln’s scalpers were John R. Bennett, who owned a 
restaurant across from the depot, and Paul Holm, real estate 
dealer; both selling cut rate tickets as a sideline. The Lincoln 
business, of course, did not compare with the business in Omaha 
or Kansas City. These ticket agents were able to sell at special 
rates through a variety of methods. One was to split a round- 
trip, the return ticket being exchanged with a scalper at the other 
end of the line. Special commissions from weaker roads allowed 
extra low rates on those line. Scalpers always had a special New 
York rate “‘via the Erie”. Mileage books and special fares of one 
sort or another furnished other cut rate offers. 

Commissions were discontinued by agreement of the eastern 
roads about 1894, and by western roads, about 1900. Other ex- 
treme competitive practices were stopped by the Railroad Act 
passed by Congress in 1906. 
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PASSENGER RATES AND AGENT’S COMMISSIONS 


Exact copies of rate sheets, commission circulars, and com- 
mission statement from the A. W. Kellogg scrapbook. This col- 
lection, in the Society manuscript file, contains many more of simi- 
lar character. 

Rates from Nebraska in 1873 
SUMMER PASSENGER RATES, adopted 
at Washington, March 26, 1873. TO TAKE EFFECT MAY Ist, 1873. 


Sam’l. Powell E. R. Dorsey, 

Secretary President 
General Ticket Agents’ Association 

From Lincoln to Rate, Ist Class, Rate, 2d Class 

Boston 46.45 40.90 

New York 44.45 36.30 

Philadelphia 42.45 34.50 

Baltimore 41.45 34.15 

Washington City 41.45 

Harrisburg 40.95 32.40 

Pittsburgh 36.45 28.55 

Wheeling 36.70 

Albany 43.45 

Buffalo 37.95 29.05 

Niagara Falls 37.95(Susp. Bridge) 29.05 

Dunkirk 36.80 28.25 

Cleveland 33.45 26.05 

Toledo 29.95 24.05 

Detroit 30.95 

Chicago 22.45 18.05 

Milwaukee 25.00 20.55 

St. Paul 21.25 

xxx xxx xxx 

Indianapolis 26.35 22.00 

xxx xxx xxx 

St. Louis 19.00 15.00 

xxx xxx xxx 

Kansas City 9.40 

St. Joseph 7.75 

Omaha 3.40 

xxx XxX 

Memphis 33.50 

Mobile 45.75 

New Orleans 47.75 

Nashville 30.00 

Chattanooga 37.50 


Atlanta 44.50 
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From Omaha to Rate, Ist Class Rate, 2d Class 
Boston 43.70 38.15 
New York 41.70 33.55 
Philadelphia 39.70 31.75 
Baltimore 38.70 31.40 
Washington City 38.70 

Harrisburg 38.20 29.65 
Pittsburgh 33.70 25.80 
Wheeling 33.95 

Albany 40.70 

Buffalo 35.20 26.30 
Niagara Falls 35.20(Susp. Bridge) 26.30 
Dunkirk 34.05 25.50 
Cleveland 30.70 23.30 
Toledo 27.20 21.30 
Detroit 28.20 

Chicago 19.70 15.30 
Milwaukee 21.60 

St. Paul 17.85 

XXX Xxx XXX 
Indianapolis 23.60 20.00 
XXX xXx xxx 
St. Louis 19.00 15.00 
xxx xxx xxx 
Kansas City 10.50 

St. Joseph 7.00 

xxx Xxx 

Memphis 33.50 

Mobile 45.75 

New Orleans 47.75 

Nashville 30.00 

Chattanooga 37.50 

Atlanta 44.50 


Confidential Payment 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
General Passenger Agent’s Office, 
; CHICAGO, ILL., SEPT. 24, 1873. 
To Coupon Ticket Agents:— 

Commencing with October, we shall send 
you monthly, the Official Time Cards of this line. The Time Cards 
will be in pamphlet form, and will be corrected to date of issue. 
They will contain besides the train time of the line, full information 
in regard to the running of Pullman Palace Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Cars over the lines of this road. You will notice that in 
most cases these cars run only on this line between competing points 
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that are named. We give also the “departures” of passenger trains 
of cross roads at junction points, together with full information 
in regard to terminal arrangements, (omnibus lines, etc.,) and 
connections at Chicago. In a word, we have endeavored to give 
all information the Ticket-seller of a foreign road or the traveler 
may require before the tickets are sold, or a journey is commenced. 

We shall also send you Map Folders and Condensed Time Cards, 
which will show something of the lines of this Company, and of 
points that are more easily, comfortably and expeditiously reached 
by this road than they can be by any other. We desire to furnish 
you with such information as you require in “posting’’ the traveler 
expecting to begin a journey. 

Your interest and ours are somewhat and often largely iden- 
tical. Yours, in the commission we pay for the sale of tickets over 
our line to all competing points; and ours, in the price of the ticket 
sold the traveler. 

We shall be glad to hear from you zt any time and to furnish 
you with any information in regard to the line that you may find 
serviceable in your business. The Pamphlet Time Cards you should 
keep for your own assistance; the map folders, dodgers, leaflets, 
etc., we shall be glad to have you place in the hands of inquiring 
travelers. 

We pay, promptly, monthly-commissions for the sale of any 
tickets reading over our line to all competing points. 

If you have not been provided with commission vouchers, state- 
ments, and list of commissions paid by this line, we shall be glad 
to have you say so, and we will supply you at once. The use of 
our printed blank is not essential; any blank will do that gives 
“form” number and route of ticket; this must show initials of all 
roads tickets read over, and class of ticket sold. We prefer 
our own blank, as it is better adapted for our way of filing than 
others in use. 

Get your vouchers or statements to this office as early in the 
month as may be possible. We desire to close our commission 
account by the 10th day of each month. Be careful to stamp your 
voucher or statement with your office stamp. 

All communications in regard to commissions will be strictly 
confidential. We pay our commissions in greenbacks, or in drafts 
on New York, which do not show the name of road, or that any 
road has any connection with the drafts. 

In certain territory covered by the agencies of the Michigan 
Central (P. K. Randall, W. Scott, Wm. Edgar, C. Sheehey, A. J. 
Harlow, L. M. Harper and others in charge); Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern (J. A. Burch, M. Randall, Wm. A. Cromwell, 
J. A. Smith, W. W. Ruggles and others in charge): Pennsylvania 
R. R. (Haldeman and others in charge); and Erie Railways (J. S. 
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Dunlap, N. Van Horn, Wm. Gould and others in charge); the com- 
missions for this road are paid by the above named roads or agents. 
This system of paying commissions seems to be satisfactory, and 
while satisfactory to the ticket sellers, we do not desire to change 
it or to interfere with it. When Ticket Agents selling tickets over 
the lines of this Company, are not compensated by any of the above 
named agencies, we shall be pleased to receive their vouchers and 
to pay them as large commissions as are paid by any competing 
line. 
Be so good as to carefully look over our list and see if you 
cannot increase the sales of tickets in your office for our line. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. D. Stinnett 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


Commissions as High as Anyone! 
LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
Office General Western Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, September Ist, 1872. 
Dear Sir: 

The following Rates of Commission will be allowed on ticket 
sales over this line, VIA CHICAGO. If they do not correspond with 
those paid by the Michigan Central and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago Lines, please make the corrections and return this, so 
that I may make my rates to correspond with theirs. 








STATIONS. Ist Class. 2d Class. 
urand Rapids a .50 
Muskegon ‘ ; - ie ast .50 ieihines 
Detroit 1.00 .50 
Saginaw 1.00 .50 
Toronto 1.00 .50 
Kingston 1.00 .50 
Prescott 1.00 .50 
Montreal 1.00 .50 
Quebec 1.00 .50 
Cleveland .50 .50 
Meadville .50 .50 
Erie ; 1.00 50 
Dunkirk 1.00 .50 
Buffalo 1.00 1.00 
Xxx XxX XxX 
Portland, via Dunkirk or Buffalo = 1.50 1.00 
Lowell, ad 7” Sain 1.50 1.00 
Boston, ” +s : : 1.50 1.00 


New York, a sf Pe ee 1.50 1.00 
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The commission on tickets passing over this line from Chicago, 
and Atlantic & Great Western Railway from Cleveland, will be 50 
cents only. 
To points not mentioned above, the rate will be in the same 
proportion. 
F. E. MORSE, 
General Western Passenger Agent. 


Commissions Agreed to By Midwestern Group 
JOINT COMMISSION CIRCULAR 
St. Louis, June 27th, 1873. 
DEAR SIR: 

By mutual agreement, from July Ist, 1873, and until further 
notice, the following will be the rates of Commission paid by our 
respective Companies on Eastward bound business from or via 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison or St. Joseph: 

lst class 2nd class 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. a a ae 





ae Gee... .....< and all points beyond. $1.00 $.75 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. ali 
......Cuiney to Chicago. es ” 1.00 .75 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 4 
cosconset® GRUOREO........ a Saniieitl ” 2.00 1.50 
Toledo, Wabash & W ester R’y ’ pbapacebieas 
-Quincy, or Hannibal to ‘insianaaa a 1.50 1.00 
© Indianapolis. — 1.00 .75 
— = ( Louisville y, ” 1.00 1.00 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railway . 
..To Mexico or St. Louis, and all points beyond 1.00 .75 
Missouri Pacific Railroad ; Vea m 
eee ff ee = ‘ 1.00 75 
By either Route, St. Louis to .. 
-Cincinnati diciudeieicoic = 1.50 1.00 
Indianapolis DS Oa ” 1.00 75 
a ee es WCC EI: oe 1.00 1.00 
Illinois Central R. R. : = me 
St. Louis to Chicago. = nase " 1.00 .75 
Chicago & Alton R. R. cee 
.Mexico, or St. Louis to ‘Chicago sere “ 1.00 .75 


Yours Respectfully, 
E. A. PARKER, Gen’! Ticket Agent, Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. 
D. W. HITCHCOCK, Gen’l Western Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
. M. SMITH, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific R. R. 
W. L. MALCOLM, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Toledo, Wabash & Wes- 
tern Railway. 
P. B. GROAT, Gen’! Passenger & Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Kansas 
City & Northern Railway. 
E. A. FORD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


> 
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R. T. BRYDON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Ohio & Mississippi Railway. 

C. E. FOLLETT, Gen’! Passenger & Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Terre Haute & Indianapolis R. R. 

S. F. PIERSON, Gen’! Ticket Agent, Indianapolis & St. Louis R. R. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Illinois Central R. R. 

setae CHARLTON, Gen’l Passenger & Ticket Agent, Chicago & 
Alton R. R. 


Commissions Continued in Spite of Agreement Between Roads 
MISSOURI PACIFIC THROUGH LINE. 
General Passenger Department 
St. Louis, Mo., April 27th, 1874. 
Mr. A. W. Kellogg 
Agent K. C., St. J. & C. B. R. R. 
Lincoln Neb 
Dear Sir:—Our arrangement with the Officers of your 
Line is that all Tickets to St. Louis and points East, via St. Louis, 
shall be sold over the MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD, unless 
especially called for by some other route; but, notwithstanding this, 
we shall be glad to continue your Commissions as follows: 
On all First Class Tickets to St. Louis or beyond,..........$1.00 each. 


” ” ” ” “ec “ “ “ee “ 


ee Ee ee eae .75e. 
Hoping this will be satisfactory, and relying upon your hearty 
co-operation to secure the largest business possible for the “KANSAS 
CITY. ST. JOSEPH & COUNCIL BLUFFS AND MISSOURI PA- 
CIFIC THROUGH LINE,’ I am with kind regards, 
Very Truly Yours, 
E. A. Ford 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
Payment Made 
ST. LOUIS, VANDALIA, TERRE HAUTE & INDIANAPOLIS 
RAILROAD. 


Statement of Commissions allowed on Report furnished by Bowker 
Kennard & Wheeler Agent K. C. St. J. & C. B. R. R. at Lincoln, 
Neb. for month of March 1872 


Form.| DESTINATION. | No. Tickets. | Commission Amount. 
First |Second on each 
__|Class. | Class.| _ Ticket. 


1078B |New York 1 3.00 





Total, 3.00 


C. E. Follett, L. 
St. Louis, April 8— 1872 Gen’! Passenger Ag’t. 
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Pratt, The Red Man’s Moses, Elaine Goodale Eastman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1935; 286 pages; 4 
illustrations; $3.00. 


An account of the life and work of General Richard Henry 
Pratt, founder of Carlisle, is given in a sympathetic and scholarly 
manner. But the book is much more than that; it is a discussion 
of the history of Indian education and an analysis of the Indian 
as an American minority problem. The book is an absolute require- 
ment for any student of American Indians; a valuable aid to a study 
of minorities. 

Pratt’s real lifework began in 1875 when he turned a Florida 
prison camp for banished western Indians into a sort of vocational 
school. Three years later he was responsible for further experi- 
ment in Indian education at the Negro Institute at Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. In 1879, as a result of Pratt’s activity, the Carlisle school 
was started. 

Pratt, Carlisle school director from 1879 until 1904, was a 
prominent figure in the theory and practice of Indian policies; a 
fighter for non-reservation schools and for the policy of assimila- 
tion, as opposed to the “self-perpetuating tribalizing system”. He 
proposed, instead, to make the Indian an American citizen through 
education and association with whites. His advocacy of this method, 
working to develop each Indian as an independent individual, was 
characterized by his statement, ‘‘Kill the Indian and save the man.” 
An uncompromising foe of red-tape and Indian office bureaucracy, 
he fought the policy of land allotments, with its apparent aim of 
making a farmer or stockman of all western Indians. 

Mrs. Eastman presents Pratt’s forceful arguments against 
the’ retention, and in some cases, the return, of the communal 
tribal form of culture. In doing so, she points out that Pratt could 
not foresee the check to individual enterprise of both whites and 
Indians that would come in the present critical period. However, 
attempting an apology for a great pioneer of Indian education was 
hardly necessary; but since the author made that attempt, she is 
open to criticism for not clarifying the problem of the Indian as a 
minority group; and particularly for failing to make a clean-cut 
distinction between return to primitive communal culture and 
development of a cooperative system of agriculture economy, while 
retaining elements of fine racial cultures. But perhaps the Indian 
office is having the same difficulty. 

The account of several western schools, including Santee Nor- 
mal; the first enrollment of Sioux at Hampton and Carlisle; the 
story of the Flandreau colony; Pratt’s activity as chairman of the 


_— 
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Sioux Commission of 1888; a brief note on Susan La Fiesche, class 
salutarian of 1886 at Hampton; were points of special interest.— 
D. R. Burleigh 


The name and the personality of Elaine Goodale Eastman 
signify so much to the West, as well as the East, that I am tempted 
to add a personal word upon my visit to Mrs. Eastman at her 
home in Northampton in August, 1936. 

Mrs. Eastman’s home is with her daughter and son-in-law. It 
is near the Smith College campus at Northampton. Since the death 
of her husband, Dr. Eastman, Mrs. Eastman finds her greatest 
happiness in the promotion of the Indian’s cause. This cause, it 
is admitted by its friends, is in a bad way just now. How to bridge 
two thousand years of human experience with a century of contact, 
making the Indian an ideal American for the America of today, 
is an unsolved problem. 

We hope to have Mrs. Eastman in Nebraska within a year or 
two and to hear her voice at the annual meeting of the State His- 
torical Society.—A. E. S. 


The British Regime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1935; 380 pages; 11 illustration; limited, $2.50. 


This carefully prepared and very readable book is a definite 
contribution to the history of the American Midwest—and to the 
history of the “two American wars for Independence’’. This pre- 
sentation of British activities in Wisconsin from 1760 to 1815 proved 
to be especially helpful in bringing out the significance of the 
Proclamation of 1763, the Quebec Act of 1774, and the Virginia- 
British struggle for control of the frontier, all having a part in 
the greater Independence struggle. 

The balance between the frontier story and the European 
scene, especially in the first half of the book, is to be commended. 
Extracts from photostat copies of Jonathan Carver’s journals (in 
the British museum) are incorporated into a valuable chapter. 

There is a vague feeling that the drama of the early courier 
de bois and trader to the Upper Missouri who head-quartered at the 
Wisconsin posts was not given sufficient emphasis; however, the 
student of Trans-Missouri history finds several item worth noting: 

Carver’s wintering with the Sioux in 1766-1767; Robert Roger’s 
proposal to reach the “Ourigan” River by way of the headwaters 
of the Missouri, approved by the Board of Trade in 1772 but never 
carried out because of failure to secure an appropriation; English 
trading with Yankton Sioux in 1770’s; Pierre Dorion’s activity in 
bringing Mississippi Sioux to support of Americans in 1781; Cho- 
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teau’s relation with Montreal merchants; British-Spanish trade 
competition on Upper Missouri, 1790-1800; and note of James Aird 
activity on the Upper Missouri. 

A few more carefully drawn maps would help the reader to 
follow the story.—D. R. Burleigh 


Manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection; Ruth Lap- 
ham Butler, Newberry Library, Chicago, 1937; 306 pages; lim- 
ited; $5.00. 


Edward E. Ayer, Chicago, was an outstanding collector of 
books on the American Indian and related subjects. Originally in- 
tended to cover only North American Indian archeology and eth- 
nololgy, accumulations were greatly enlarged with the passing years, 
so that the collection given the Newberry Library includes much 
historical and geographical material. 

The Custodian of the Collection, Ruth Lapham Butler, pre- 
sents this check list “to acquaint a greater number of students with 
this material.” Items are numbered and listed by author, title and 
official heading under five divisions: (1) North America, exclusive 
of Spanish settlements; (2) Spanish America; (3) Philippine Is- 
land; (4) Hawaiian Island; (5) Linguistics includes Indian, Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian languages. 

North America, the largest division, contains documents of 
special interest to the student of Nebraska and Plains history. Let- 
ters and documents of early fur traders are most important, and 
there are items on Indian languages and customs, and diaries of 
emigrants traveling the overland trails. American Fur Company 
papers, Ramsay Crook letters, Henry Atkinson letter, and letters 
introducing Baron de Braunsbergh (Maximilian) were noted. 

Necessarily brief because of the wide range and character of 
the collection, the check list is well organized; a valuable key for 
the researcher and historian.—H. L. Weingart 


A Study of Osceola 

Joseph E. Nuquist’s thesis, Social Processes and Trends in Os- 
ceola, Polk County, Nebraska, 1867-1935, is a critical examination 
of the rise and decline of a typical Nebraska town. This 240-page 
typewritten study is particularly valuable for two reasons: It pre- 
sents a history of Osceola, and of Polk County; it makes a fearless 
study of the decline and cultural stagnation of a small town— 
applicable to any farm community of the Midwest. 

Mr. Nuquist has used all available newspapers, as well as other 
sources, to dig out the story of the settlement of Polk County, and 
to trace the steady growth of a live, vital community which be- 
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came a leader in progressive political movements at the turn of the 
century. From Osceola came two of the state’s governors, Albinus 
Nance and John H. Mickey. 

But the story does not stop there. From the period 1910-1914, 
the decline of Osceola—from one of the most progressive commun- 
ities in the state to a static country town—is examined. Lack of 
opportunity caused the migration of youth and of “talented or 
trained individuals from the community”. This loss of leadership 
resulted in a lessening of interest in social, political and intellectual 
questions and, with other forces, caused a breakdown in the social 
balance of the community. The result was a lower quality of local 
officials with activities on a lower plane, a decline in church activ- 
ity and membership, and a relatively poorer quality of education. 
The author reaches the conclusion that the community is in a state 
of transition with its social unity torn between old community in- 
terests and new outside forces. 

Several striking features of the discussion are notable. A ser- 
ies of charts show~ the reduction of the Osceola trade territory as 
neighboring towns appeared, as Platte River bridges drew trade 
north of the Platte, and as roads and automobiles drew trade to 
nearby (even distant) cities. The almost entire elimination of 
railroad passenger business on the branch line is shown by the de- 
cline in ticket sales from a total of $17,354.53 in 1920 to the almost 
unbelievably low figure of $379.65 in 1933. Nuquist also 
claims (at time of writing, 1936) that no new house of any size 
had been built in Osceola since 1922. 

The author, son of Mrs. Maud E. Nuquist, an exceptional stu- 
dent of sociology, plans to study for his doctor’s degree at Minnesota 
University.—D. R. Burleigh. 


To the foregoing excellent analysis and review of Mr. Nuquist’s 
thesis, I will add further brief comment. 

Polk County from its beginning has been a stronghold of 
social reform sentiment. While originally strongly Republican, it 
very early gave evidence of strong independent feeling, thinking 
and acting. It was one of the first counties in Nebraska to become 
a Populist stronghold, and one of the last to abandon the Populist 
party organization. 

This county was also a leader in Prohibition sentiment. The 
president of the Nebraska W.C.T.U. for many years lived in Osceola. 

I would say that Polk County has always been characterized, 
in its majority opinion, by devotion to the leading causes of social 
reform and by an active, critical examination of social questions. 


—A. E. S. 








SCOTTS BLUFF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


By Appison E. SHELDON 


Read at the 50th Anniversary of the founding of the Gering 
Courier (by A. B. Wood) at Gering, Nebr., April 30, 1937. 


Scotts Bluff! A man may die yet leave his name 
Forever written on a Rock of Faz 

By a great highway—thru whose narrow gate 

The Trail leads on to Fortune or to Fate! 


Great North Platte Valley—Path of Empire—greet 

The Pilgrims of the years whose weary feet 

Followed afar the Star of Human Hope. 

Across the plains and up the mountain slope 

Eager for land and glory—driving on 

To the “dark woods where rolls the Oregon.” 

What names familiar here our pulses thrill— 

Stuart and Wyeth, Ashley and Bonneville; 

Camped on these beet fields where today we dwell— 
Sublette and Smith, Fremont and Fontenelle; 

Drank from the Spring which cools today our tongue— 
Parkman and Whitman, Jim Bridger, Brigham Young— 
While the ox caravan swung, with curious gait and slow, 
Past the old blacksmith shop of Joe Robidou. 


Another Era—Gold instead of Fur 

Driving the Trail with eager whip and spur;— 

The Overland Stage, the Pony Mail Express;— 

The Relay Station in the Wilderness;— 

The Army Column for the Border War, 

The Bugle Call,—the Indian whoop afar; 

The Mitchell Pass and Stockade further on,— 

The Horse Creek Ford, the Grattan Field beyond;— 
Visions like these, compelling, wild and strange 

Rise thru the mists above the Wild Cat Range. 


Another Picture yet the Canvas fills,— 
The Herds of Cattle on the Thousand Hills; 
The Bawling Dogies on the Gumbo Flat, 
The Texas Cowboy, the Ten Gallon Hat 
Riding the Ranges in the Round Up Deed, 
Along Old Trails strangled with Rosin Weed;— 
The Old North river Hell-roarin’ and a’ that,— 
Such was the Scene and such this Happy Land 
When young Ace Wood first crossed the Divide and 
Put up here his Peanut Printing Stand. 

The rest you know. 


) 


ama 
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Sketches by Victor F. Clark, Schenectady, New York, which 
were dictated during the last months of his life, and forwarded 
to the Society by Mrs. Clark. The article has been revised slightly 
by the Editor. 


My father, E. L. Clark, was once called a “Black Abolitionist”; 
he sent three sons and two sons-in-law to the war for freedom and 
a united nation. With the end of the war came free soil and father 
determined to pitch his tent toward this rich promising country. 
He came to Nebraska City in the fall of 1865 and located a home- 
stead a mile and a half south of Mr. Moffatt’s residence (log-house) 
on the east side of the Big Blue in Seward County, where the town 
of Seward now stands. 

In the spring he sent for the family, mother, three sisters, Lucy, 
Annie (Mrs. Oscar Stubbs), Elsie (Mrs. Carl Boyes of Seward) and 
myself. His brother Schuyler and family, and a young man by the 
name of Fred Garner came with us.! We came by train to St. 
Joseph from Malone, New York, and by steamer to Nebraska City, 
landing there April 1, 1866. Father met us and starting Monday 
noon, we crossed the seventy-five miles of prairie in covered wagons, 
reaching Mr. Moffat’s late Wednesday afternoon. We camped the 
second night at the Field Ranch, now part of Lincoln, where I met 
the first boy I saw in Nebraska—later Judge Field. 

We received a royal welcome at the Moffatt “Hotel”. I re- 
member that Mrs. Moffatt came down the road to meet tired mother 
walking behind the wagon. The “Hotel” consisted of two rooms; 
the seven guests occupied one, four members of the Moffatt family 
the other. In these quarters we lived until father finished our first 
home, a log frame lined with cottonwood boards. In a few days 
we moved from our single room at Moffatt’s to the new one room 
house. 

Food supplies brought from Nebraska City soon gave out; the 
sod garden furnished but little; there were no hogs to slaughter. 
It seemed easier to get rid of the feeders than to get food, so Lucy 
and Annie secured work as hired girls in Nebraska City, and Elsie 
taught a small school. I ate or fasted with father and mother. One 
day all we had for dinner was summer squash and that only enough 
for two. Mother served it to father and me, while she walked out of 
the shanty and meditated on the ways of life. 
1Schuyler Clark settled at Milford at once, and Fred Garner 
soon went to work in the new country. 


—_— 
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Fourth of July Celebration 

The settlers gathered at Milford above Davison’s mill for a 
picnic dinner and program. Father was to fly the Eagle. The 
audience was seated on benches made from boards sawed at the 
mill. Among the listeners was a southern Democrat, Rev. Mr. 
Roberts, with his wife and daughters, Prudence and Mrs. Sampson. 
Father was a staunch northern Republican, and he undoubtedly flew 
the Eagle high. Though Mr. and Mrs. Roberts sat silent, their two 
daughters ran to the back, and I heard Prudence say, “Oh, you 
pretty little black fellow, I’ve had enough of that in southern 
Illinois.” 

A government wagon train, drawn by oxen, stopped for dinner, 
and when they left they fired their revolvers and cracked their 
“blacksnakes.” That was all the demonstrations I can recall on 
that Fourth of July. 


Living on the Prairie 

There was drought, hail and storms. A storm of locust came, 
wings glistening in the sun like snow flakes; they feasted for a day 
and left the country destitute as a desert. Father dug the dugout 
in which we were to hibernate for the winter. We lived largely 
on johnny cakes and rabbits that winter; a partial supply of 
food—flour, corn meal, and potatoes—did not last long; for 
several weeks we had only the corn meal, supplemented with rabbits. 
There was no milk, no butter, for our cow was dry; the nearest 
store was Beatrice; and no money anyhow. 

For our entertainment and culture my most distinct memory 
is father’s reading of the New York Sun, which we received weekly, 
or as often as roads allowed. Sitting around the cook stove we 
listened to every word of that political paper as if it were Alice in 
Wonderland. I scratched a few lines long ago, in imitation of the 
great Whittier, that tells the story, 

Shut in from all the world without 
We sat, the cook stove about; 
Content to let the blizzard roar 

In baffled rage, at dugout door. 
Behind the stove a goodly pile 

Of oak and cottonwood, the while 
Supplied the hungry stove with food. 


’ 


But you may wager your all there were no “sputtering apples,’ 
nor “mugs of cider” simmering there. 

In April Lucy and Annie returned from Nebraska City, Lucy 
ill with a cold which rapidly developed into pneumonia, causing 
the first ‘“‘vacant chair” in the family of thirteen. The aid of a 
physician was entirely by mail, the nearest doctor being Nebraska 
City. Father was in the legislature, having been elected that spring 
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(1867). I do not know how word reached him of Lucy’s death. 
There was no telegraphic communication with Omaha. Father came 
to Milford where he met the carpenter who was making the casket, 
and rode with him the rest of the way. The funeral service was 
certainly the “simple annals of the poor’’. We laid her to rest in 
a grave on the hillside of a treeless prairie. 

In the spring of 1873, father sickened and entered his rest 
on April first, and mother also passed on in the fall of 1874. 


Co-operative History of Dundy County 

Miss Leona McAllister of Parks, with the assistance of about 
fifty Dundy County pioneers, is writing the history of Dundy 
County. It is being published, during 1937, in the Benkelman 
Post and Haigler News. In addition to sketches of which she is 
the author, Miss McAllister edited the writings of the pioneers 
whom she induced to help make the record. She explains her 
method, 


“IT sent each one of them an outline, which consisted of 
a long list of questions relative to the subject that I wanted 


them to write about. ... They sent their manuscripts to me 
with the request that I make ali necessary corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation, grammar and composition. ... Having made 


the corrections I then copied their sketches and sent them to 
the Benkelman Post. This paper prints a part of the history 
each week and [then] loans the type to the Haigler News. 
So the part of the history that is printed in the Benkelman 
Post one week is printed in the Haigler News the next.” 


Senator William V. Allen 

Mrs. W. L. Dowling, Madison, Mrs. D. D. Lynch and H. B. 
Allen, children of Senator William V. Allen, presented a fine por- 
trait of the Senator to the Society. It takes an honored place in 
the Society’s portrait gallery. 


Old Fort Kearny 


V. W. Binderup, Minden, who gave a talk to the Minden Rotary 
Club, March 4, 1937, on Fort Kearny, writes that they now have 
a resident caretaker at the Fort. 


Nebraska Writer: 


The Nebraska Writers’ Guild presented its library of books 
and writings by Nebraska authors to the Society. The collection 
forms a permanent display in the Museum. 

















COUNTY HISTORICAL NOTES 


Gordon Expedition Site Marked 

On May 6, 1937, Cherry and Sheridan County Historical So- 
ciety representatives joined with Charles J. Kimball of Hermosa, 
South Dakota, to make an excursion to the Gordon train burning 
site. Mr. Kimball, who was a boy of fifteen in the Gordon and 
Evans party, retold the story of the destruction of the wagon 
train; and a marker was placed on the site. A copy of Kimball’s 
story (which appeared in the Sheridan County Star, January 21, 
1937) was buried in a glass jar at the foot of the marker. This 
historic spot is about twenty-five miles due east of Gordon on the 
south side of the Niobrara River in Cherry County. 


Otoe County 

Organization of the Otoe County Historical Society was com- 
pleted May 24, 1937, with the adoption of a constitution. Officers 
are Judge Paul Jessen, president, Mrs. David Anderson, historian, 
and Louis Ottnat, museum committee chairman. 

The program, arranged by Mrs. Arthur Whyte, included papers 
on the following subjects: “Early Schools of Otoe County,” by 
Margaret Roddy; “St. Benedict’s Catholic Church” (built in 1861); 
and “Life of Mrs. Harriet McKibben,” (Otoe County centenarian, 
whose maiden name, Douglas, is source of that town’s name). The 
Society plans to locate the route of the branch of the Steam Wagon 
Road from the Wyoming Landing. 


Red Willow County Old Settlers Picnic 

The Old Settlers Picnic at Indianola, August 27, 1936, dedi- 
cated a marker showing the high water mark of the 1935 flood. 
E. E. Spencer delivered the dedicatory address. Frank A. Ander- 
son, mayor of Holdrege, and Judge Bayard H. Paine gave historical 
talks,* and music, games, and dancing added to the success of the 
get-to-gether. The business meeting of the Old Settlers Picnic 
Association elected Thomas McCammon, Indianola, president; Ray 
Murphy, Lebanon, vice president; and Mrs. Asa Wolfe, McCook, 
secretary and historian. 
Garden County Picnic 

The Garden County Historical Society held a picnic-meeting 
on Cold Water Creek, northeast of Lisco, on May 31, 1937. The 
Society plans an exhibit for the Nebraska State Fair. 

*Judge Paine’s address was printed in the Indianola Reporter 


in two parts—September 3 and 10. 


a 
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Sheridan County Homesteader Now in David City 


At the Butler County Historical Society meeting on December 
18, 1936, a compilation of pioneer history was planned. J. F. 
Zeilinger reports the meeting and adds a personal reminiscence. 
__ “Your write-up about early Sheridan County fin Vol. 
XVi, No. 4] was quite interesting to me as I was an early 
homesteader there. I went to the County in October, 1884, 
and homesteaded the N. E. quarter 13, 31, 45—due east of 
Hay Springs. I took the State Census in June, 1885 for the 
west half of the county. I met all the pioneers including Jules 
Sandoz. .. .His personality stood out as the rarest type I met.” 


Cass County 

The Rock Bluff Homecoming picnic was held at Hutcheson’s 
Grove south of Plattsmouth on August 16, 1936. 

Judge Paul Jessen, Otoe County Historical Society president 
and Mrs. C. S. Paine, State Historical Society librarian, were speak- 
ers at the May 22, 1937 meeting of the Cass County Society, held 
at Elmwood. Among the interesting relics displayed was a thirteen- 
star flag belonging to Ed Bornemeier. 


Box Butte County 

Governor Cochran was the main speaker at the Box Butte 
Historical Society picnic at Alliance on August 16, 1936. Judge 
E. L. Meyer spoke on the pioneering of the late County Judge 
Ira E. Task and Harry E. Gantz paid tribute to Robert R. Garrett, 
one of the county’s two surviving Civil War veterans, on the oc- 
casion of his 100th birthday. Over 300 attended the picnic. 


Washington County Museum 

Henry Rohwer, Fort Calhoun, writes that the Washington 
County Historical Association purchased the old State Bank build- 
ing there. Its use as a museum to preserve the relics of Nebraska’s 
first fort, Fort Atkinson—as well as other reminders of Washing- 
ton County’s dramatic past—is a fine forward step. 


Old Settlers Picnic at Pierce 


About 1500 attended the annual old settlers picnic sponsored 
by the Pierce County Historical Society, June 13, 1937. Ernest 
Raasch, president of the Madison County Historical Society, told 
the story of the founding of Norfolk. 
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Columbus Celebrates 80th Birthday 

Platte County citizens took a vacation from everyday affairs 
to hold a tremendous Home-Coming and Anniversary Celebration 
on September 2, 3, 4, 1936. 

On the first day, September 2, Governors, Railroads and Pio- 
neers were honored. The morning program included the unveiling 
of historic displays and exhibits in the city’s show windows, followed 
by meetings of the Platte County Historical Society and Old Set- 
tlers Society. 

Governor Cochran opened the afternoon program, at which 
Mrs. Caroline Rickly Dale, of Omaha, first white girl brought to 
Columbus (1857) and other pioneers and notable guests were pre- 
sented. J. G. Masters, Omaha Central High School principal, 
spoke on “Pioneers”; Miss Avis Lobdell, of the Union Pacific, on 
“Modern Transportation”, and Frank Phillips of the Phillips Petrol- 
eum Company, a former Nebraskan, made an impromptu talk. 

September 3 was Landon Day and the fourth was Roosevelt 
Day, marked by political speeches, the presentation of Miss June 
Lang, representing Nebraska’s movie producer, Darryl F. Zanuck, 
and historical parades. During the three day festivities there were 
tours of the Loup River Power Project, school reunions, banquets, 
an air circus, concerts, sports and general carnival. 

Previous to the celebration, on August 31, the Columbus Daily 
Telegram published a thirty-eight-page special edition filled with 
historical accounts. 


Loup River Irrigation 

Senator George W. Norris broke ground for the North Loup 
River Public Power and Irrigation District at Ord, Nebaska, Octo- 
ber 1, 1936. Citizens of the area turned out 8,000 strong to make 
the Irrigation Celebration a success. On the same day, officials 
of the Middle Loup Power and Irrigation Project broke ground 
near Comstock for the irrigation works in that valley. 


Saunders County History 

Editor N. J. Ludi is to be congratulated on the seventy-six-page 
Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Wahoo Democrat. The paper 
contains much historical material on Wahoo and nearby towns. The 
high quality of the illustrations, picturing Saunders County scenes 
from the Seventies to date, is a notable feature. A 1910 picture 
of the Wahoo baseball team shows Darryl Zanuck, film producer, 
in juvenile pride, sitting upon a ball player’s lap. 
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Keystone Church 


Keystone Twin Pulpit Church 
Mrs. C. C. Fenwicke, Keystone, Nebraska, asks assistance to 
preserve the unique little church at Keystone. The church, dedi- 
cated August 16, 1908, has the Catholic altar at one end—by spe- 
cial permission of the Pope—and a Protestant pulpit at the other. 
Mrs. Fenwicke explains how the money was raised, 
“This chapel complete cost $1,200. The King’s Daughters 
(an organization of ten little girls) raised by their fairs, 
$300.15. Friends donated $414.35 and Mrs. Paxton, a rancher’s 
wife who was promoting the work, donated the balance.” 





Broken Bow Church Anniversary 

The Society, at the request of Clara L. Bennett, sent a col- 
lection of seven early photographs of Broken Bow for a display 
at the fiftieth anniversary of the Broken Bow Presbyterian Church, 
October 18, 1936. Feature of the program was the recognition of 
charter members—a rose was presented to Mrs. C. C. Biggerstaff, 
Broken Bow; another was sent to Mrs. Kimmell Barnes, Thermopolis, 
Wyoming; a third commemorated the five charter members, Mrs. 
S. E. Martin, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Hemsworth, and Mr. and Mrs. 
G. H. Tuttle, who have died. J. W. Pressly gave the anniversary 
sermon. 
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Photograph of U. P. Track Joining Claimed Inaccurate 

A program honoring Robert Grewell, age 89, York, who helped 
to build the transcontinental railroad, was held May 11, 1936, at 
York on the sixty-fifth anniversary of Joining of the Rails. Gov- 
ernor Cochran spoke on the development of transportation in Ne- 
braska and Dr. A. E. Sheldon discussed “Planning a Trans-Missouri 
Empire’’.* 

Feature of the occasion was J. G. Alden’s interview with Robert 
Grewell on his Union Pacific construction experiences. Mr. Grewell, 
a last survivor of those present at the track-joining ceremonies, 
claimed that the well-known picture showing two trains facing 
each other with a large company of people in dress clothes did 
not agree with the facts. According to Grewell the event was so 
poorly advertised in the East that only five men, members of the 
construction crew, were there from the eastern force, though there 
were two coaches of people from the West. Grewell was one of 
the five, watching the laying of the birdseye maple tie into which 
Governor Stanford and Thomas Durant tapped the gold and silver 


spikes. 


Nebraska City Volunteer Fire Department 
Frank A. Bartling, secretary of the Nebraska City Volunteer 
Fire Department, donated to the Society an article on Nebraska 
City fire chiefs and a history of Otoe Hook and Ladder Company. 
This volunteer company, in continuous existence since 1856, ob- 
served its eightieth anniversary with a special entertainment on No- 
vember 4, 1936. The first paragraph of the history is quoted, 
“The first fire company. . . .of Nebraska City, Nebraska, 
for fire protection was in that part of the First Ward known 
as Kearny Addition, and membership was composed of busi- 
ness men and citizens of that section of the village. . . .twelve 
short ladders [were] constructed and distributed among the 
stores. In those days a building of more than one story was 
a novelty, and a short ladder enabled them to get to the roof 
of most any building. A bucket brigade was pressed into serv- 
M& sec” 


Red Cloud Trading Post 

Fred Bruning, Omaha, sends two important manuscripts; an 
autobiography, and his story of experiences as clerk for Clay Deer 
at the Red Cloud Agency trading post near Fort Robinson in the 
winter of 1876-1877. Bruning refers to the trading post site as 
Camp Canby. 


*Dr. Sheldon’s address was printed in the May 21, 1936, issue 
of the York Republican. 
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Northwest Nebraska History 

The twenty-four-page Golden Jubilee Edition of the Northwest 
Nebraska News, Crawford, June 18, 1936, was a high point in 
publication of dramatic and important historical features appearing 
in that paper throughout 1936. Karl E. Spence, editor, wrote and 
published accounts of the landmarks of the region, ran a series of 
“Home-town Biographies”, conducted a pioneer story contest which 
produced many fine accounts, printed General W. H. Carter’s “‘His- 
tory of Fort Robinson”, with added information on recent history 
of the fort, and published a series of Indian and frontier stories 
by &. A. Brininstool. 

The Brininstool stories, beginning with the June 18 issue, in- 
clude the following: “Cheyenne Documents on Killing of Yellow 
Hand,” “Little Bat,’’ “The Murder of Crazy Horse” (Major H. R. 
Lemley account), “Dull Knife, Cheyenne Chief,” “Sibley and the 
Sioux,” “Charley Reynolds,” and others (one fiction). Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, the following Brininstool stories have appeared: “An 
Unequal Duel,” “Jim Bridger,’ “Calamity Jane,” “California Joe,” 
“The Kidder Massacre,” and “Fetterman’s Folly.” 


Cedar Creek—Incentive to Local History 
Horace M. Davis, state fire marshali, writes of a visit to Cedar 
Creek, 
“near the Platte River, about twelve miles north and west of 
Plattsmouth in Cass County. Like many other such places 
it barely exists now. It is run down, shabby buildings with 
barely one store, an elevator, a lumberyard, etce—[though]— 
a rather large school building.” 
Mr. Davis suggests the possibility of including as part of the state 
course of study, the preparation of local histories. The Society 
is able to report that State Superintendent Taylor is working on 
this excellent idea. 


Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
The Editor answers the request of C. C. Smith, Denver, for 
information on the Omaha exposition, 

“The Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition be- 
gan in Omaha at noon, June 1, 1898, and closed at midnight, 
October 31, 1898. There were 2,613,374 visitors; of these 
1,723,639 were paid admissions.” 


Pioneer Reminiscences of Seward County 

Special feature of the Seward Independent’s fortieth anniver- 
sary, March 11, 1937, were prizes of $10.00, $6.50 and $3.50 offered 
for the best reminiscences of pioneer days. The many interesting 
sketches submitted are being published weekly throughout the year. 
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Indian vs Civilized White Men 
M. I. McCreight, of Dubois, Pennsylvania, relates an incident 
of the old range days around Chadron, 
“An Indian wrote me, ‘I am in jail, please send me $300.’ 
I did not know this Indian, but of course he knew me as an 
adopted chief of his tribe. No Indian had ever proved false 
to me and so I took up his case; wired the sheriff of the 
county for information, and concluding my telegram with this: 
‘I will honor your draft for legitimate court costs, and demand 
release of the Indian at once.’ A couple of days later a draft 
for $50 was presented me and I paid it. The sheriff wrote 
that the Indian had a ranch just over the border, and his ponies 
had wandered away. The Indian found them locked up in a 
livery barn, and when he took possession of them and started 
to drive them home, the white thieves had him arrested and 
put in jail at Chadron under $300 bail. A month later a 
check of the War Department for $50 came to reimburse me.” 


Missouri River Steamboat Days 
Miss Ruth Ferris, 5847 Enright Ave., St. Louis, collector of 
Miss‘ssippi River steamboat pictures writes that she has only a few 
of Missouri River boats, but that her 
“interest in the western rivers and steamboats was greatly 
stimulated by my acquaintance with Capt. Geo. W. Vaughan 
who went to Fort Benton in 1866 as a cub pilot on the W. J. 
Lewis. . . .als6 heard many tales of Capt. John Gilham, Mo. 
River pilot from his daughter, now an old woman. My own 
grandmother gave me an account of her first trip on a Mis- 
souri boat.” 
E. B. Trail, Falls City, Nebraska, another steamboat enthusiast, 
who occasionally rites for the Waterways Journal of St. Louis, says 
he is concentrating on “Mountain Steamboating”’. 


Pierce County History 
Clara E. Parks, county superintendent of Pierce County, is 
anxious to have the teachers of the county “get out and dig up 
historical material”. She adds, 
“Here in my keeping, I have the original records, ink 
almost unfaded, of the organization of the first school districts, 
number 1 being created on February 14, 1871.” 


James Manahan Autobiography 

From Kathryn Manahan, St. Paul, Minnesota, the Society re- 
ceived a book with much valuable information—Trials of a Lawyer, 
by James Manahan, former Lincoln attorney. 


Estelle C. Laughlin, Gering, is writing an article on Dr. Geor- 
gia Arbuckle-Fix, whom she believes to be the first doctor of either 
sex in the southern Nebraska Panhandle. 
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Nebraska’s Oil Executive 
H. E. Cochran, Omaha attorney, writes of the phenomenal 
record of Frank Phillips, Phillips Petroleum Corporation president, 
“He was the first white person born in Greeley County, 
Nebraska. That was in 1875. In 1917 he was working at the 
barber’s trade in Council Bluffs, Iowa. .... he became inter- 
ested in oil; and in the nine years following, [through] his 
unprecedented excutive and organizing ability, [developed a 
business that] in the year 1926 yielded him a profit of thirty- 

five million dollars.” 
Mr. Phillips was recently welcomed to membership in the Society. 


Swedish Evangelical Mission Association 

Fifty Years is the title of the illustrated history of the Swed- 
ish Evangelical Mission Association of Nebraska, recently donated 
to the Society. The very complete 164-page book was prepared 
by the Golden Jubilee Committee: Reverends L. A. Almquist, 
Swedeburg; C. D. Anderson, Mead; J. O. Lonnquist, Bethlehem 
Church, Lancaster County; Alf. J. Johnson, Lincoln; and Carl O. 
Nelson, Oakland. 


York County Reminiscences 

The York Republican is conducting a contest, beginning in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, for best pioneer stories. Prizes are $5.00, $3.00 and 
$2.00. After publication the Republican plans to publish the entire 
series in book form. 


Storm-of-Stars-Winter, 1833 

Reverend J. M. Fletcher, Lincoln, inquires about Indian tra- 
dition on the falling stars phenomenon of 1833. The Editor ex- 
plains that the winter count for that year is “Storm-of-stars-winter”, 
referring to the meteoric display of November 12, 1833. Red Cloud 
called this year, ‘“Star-passed-by-with-a-loud-noise-winter’’. 


Correction 

The signature of a letter to John W. Williamson, telling of 
the Pawnee squaw’s death at Indianola (Vol. XVI, No. 3, p. 159), 
is printed E. S; Will. E. S. Hill is the correct name of the writer. 


Dr. Robert F. Gilder was elected honorary life member of 
the Society, May 14, 1937, in recognition of his life-long work as 
an artist, archeologist and historian. 


Reverend O. Webb of DuBois, Nebraska, asks for information 
on the early beginnings of DuBois, formerly Cincinnati. 
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Adopted Daughter of the Sioux 

Mrs. Bonnie Berry, of Chadron, was a welcome visitor at the 
Historical Society rooms, August 7, 1937, bringing with her a 
letter of commendation from Professor E. P. Wilson, of Teachers 
College, for her work as a student and Indian school supervisor. 
Mrs. Berry has the remarkable achievement for a woman of formal 
adoption into the Oglala-Sioux Indian tribe with the Sioux name 
of Wazi-waste, meaning “good pine’. She plans to pursue study 
and research among the Sioux Indians. 


Antelope County Land Distribution 
Harold Rice, Neligh attorney, has a collection of about 350 
original patents to Antelope County land. These original titles 
include pre-emption, timber claim, homestead, college and soldiers’ 
scrip. Mr. Rice is preparing a map of Antelope County which will 
be of the greatest value in an analysis of land settlement. He writes, 
“IT am preparing and have partially finished a map of the 
County showing in detail railroad land, school land and land 
taken under patent direct from the Government. It will show 
each of the various methods of acquiring it under the latter 
plan.” 


Valley County History 

The Ord Quiz has been publishing a series of articles on 
early history of Valley County. John L. Ward, author of the 
sketches, bases them on old county records and pioneer interviews. 

In his article of February 25, 1937, on the organization of 
Valley County in 1873, Mr. Ward notes that only one man men- 
tioned in the first Valley County records is still alive. This suvivor 
is C. J. Rood, now living in Colorado. 


The Society sent Miss Ruth Moon of Ponca, Nebraska, in- 
formation on early history of Dixon County to be used in building 
a Nature Trail labeled in conversational style through Ponca State 


Park. 


J. Mike McCoy, Cedar County Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, writes that he has completed a history of Cedar County. 
The Editor supplied a brief note of introduction. 




















NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Founded August 26, 1867. 
Reorganized September 25, 1878. 


The Nebraska State Historical Society started Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in the Commer- 
cial Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens 
of the State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president and Professor Samuel] Aughey, secretary. Pre- 
vious to this date, on August 26, 1867, the State Histor- 
ical Society and Library Association was incorporated 
in order to receive from the State the gift of the block of 
ground, later known as Haymarket Square, now Munici- 
pal Building Square. This original Historical Assccia- 
tion held no meetings. It was superseded by the present 
State Historical Society which owns Historical Half 
Block, opposite the Nebraska State Capitol. 
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